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DIRECTOR’S PREFACE 


The concern of the World Council of Churches about the issue of landrights of the 
Indigenous Peoples the world over is not merely a matter of political expediency. It 
arises out of a spiritual commitment that wrestles with the need to establish the justice 
of god and the implications of that search for the people of faith in our times and their 
witness in society. 

The spiritual import of this struggle is, accordingly, fundamental. It is a reflection 
on God’s activity in Creation and the relationship of humanity with the created order. 
That relationship ordinarily manifests itself in human culture and societal values of 
which religion is but one aspect. 

The issue has become both exciting and immediate for the World Council of 
Churches because of the forthcoming Assembly which will take place in Canberra, 
Australia in February 1991. That requires us to recognise the prior and fundamental 
rights of the Aboriginal people in Australia, to reflect more intensely on their claims 
to sovereignty, consider appropriate ways of being in solidarity with them in their 
struggle and challenge churches and society about the historic injustices that the Abo¬ 
riginal people are suffering. The Darwin Consultation was but the first effort at elevat¬ 
ing the issues raised by the Aboriginal people. 

In addition the churches are challenged to be deeply conscious of the crisis of hu¬ 
man survival that Indigenous Peoples are confronted with all over the world (Darwin 
; called this “a state of emergency"). It is cultural survival we are concerned about but 
more deeply the maintenance of a modicum of human life in its fulness - the soul of 
the Indigenous personality. Injustice motivated by racism and the greed to exploit 
natural resources - the destruction of the rain forests in Brazil, the building of nuclear 
plants among the Aboriginal people of Taiwan and the rabid and irresponsible pros¬ 
pecting for gold which shows an utter disregard of the ways of life and means of 
survival of Indigenous Peoples. 

The World Council of Churches is called to the pursuiKof unity. That, for us, 
means that we recognise a need to change and we have a vision of a society where the 
structural and unjust realities of the present are transformed. The Programme to Com¬ 
bat Racism translates that commitment to calling churches to a radical solidarity with 
those who struggle for justice. This volume of PCR INFORMATION is evidence of our 
total commitment to that goal. 


N. Barney Pityana 
30 August 1989 
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INTRODUCTION 


The issue of indigenous people did not come on the ecumenical agenda until 1969 
with the establishment of the Programme to Combat Racism, the WCC vehicle to mo¬ 
bilize the churches for concrete action in solidarity with the racially oppressed. The 
first three WCC General Assemblies passed no resolutions which specifically focused 
the churches' attention on their plight. Undoubtedly, indigenous people are primarily 
a racially oppressed group. The invasion and theft of their lands, the genocide and en¬ 
slavement of their people, were all justified by an emerging racist ideology. Racism be¬ 
came an integral part of the colonial process and indigenous people became its first vic¬ 
tims. Therefore, in defining indigenous people, and establishing ecumenical dialogue 
and programs around their issues, racism must be the starting point. 


WHO ARE THE INDIGENOUS ? 


Although there is no universally accepted definition of indigenous peoples 
there are distinguishing characteristics which help in identifying them. A 
working definition used by the United Nations Sub-Commission on the Pre¬ 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities and accepted by many 
indigenous peoples is as follows: 

"Indigenous populations are composed of the existing descendants of the 
peoples who inhabited the present territory of a country wholly or par¬ 
tially at the time when persons of a different culture or ethnic origin ar¬ 
rived there from other parts of the world, overcame them and, by con¬ 
quest, settlement or other means, reduced them to a non-dominant or 
colonial situation." 

What distinguishes indigenous peoples from national minorities and other 
racially oppressed groups is the fact that they are the original inhabitants of the 
land from which they were displaced by an invading group. While indigenous 
peoples can be a national minority, in some cases they constitute the majority 
of the population as in Bolivia, Guatemala and South Africa. There are an esti¬ 
mated 200 million indigenous people in the world, approximatively 4% of the 
total global population. They reside in industrial and non-industrial countries. 
There are 250,000 Aborigines in Australia, 300,000 Maori in New Zealand, 
60,000 Sami (Lapps) in the Scandinavian countries, 100,000 Inuits (Eskimos) 
in circumpolar States, 30 to 80 million indigenous peoples in Central and 
South America and 3 to 13 million indigenous people in North America. In 
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Asia there are estimated to be over 5! million in India, 67 million in China, 
6,5 million in the Philippines, one million in Bangladesh, 11 million in Bur¬ 
ma, in Siberia and the Soviet Far East, some one million. The overwhelming 
majority of these populations are landless, live in desperate poverty and have 
little or no access to health and education services. It is for this reason that in¬ 
digenous people has remained high on the ecumenical agenda as a priority 
concern. 

There is one unifying factor and one very distinguishing characteristic of in¬ 
digenous people that has been recognized by the ecumenical movement: no 
matter where they live or what their political or social culture beliefs may be, 
they all view land as being the basis of their very survival. It is this world view 
more than anything else that distinguishes them from minority and other ra¬ 
cially oppressed people. All indigenous peoples have experienced genocide and 
land theft and as the original inhabitants they are the only persons who can 
make a legitimate claim to the land now in the possesion of the dominant 
power group. 

While other groups suffer from landlessness, they do not have the same af¬ 
finity to the land as indigenous peoples, their pursuit of land is basically for 
economic survival, while for indigenous people land is for cultural, religious 
and economic survival, not only for the present generation but to maintain it 
in safe keeping for future generations. 

Another entry point of the ecumenical movement is the spirituality of the 
indigenous people. Indigenous people believe that land is given by God to the 
community and thus, the community is connected to the Creator through the 
land. While many indigenous people are not Christians they have a spiritual 
and reverent attitude toward the land which stands as a testament to their 
deeply- held religious beliefs. They have pleaded with the Christian communi- 
ly to respect their spirituality and their views of the Mother Earth. There is on¬ 
going dialogue between them and the ecumenical movement to do just that. 

Indigenous peoples have three major goals, politically they seek self deter¬ 
mination and/or their autonomy, economically they seek control over the re¬ 
sources of their land in order to use them for their development; socially they 
seek the right to practise their culture and religions and struggle against assimi- 
ation and integration which facilitate their culture genocide. The security of a 
and base is central to providing a sufficient economic level to enable indig¬ 
enous people to exercise their rights of self determination. The tasks for the 
churches is to support the national and international goals of indigenous peo¬ 
ples and they have taken strong steps in that direction but much still remains 
o be done. 
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INDIGENOUS PEOPLE AND THE CHURCHES 


After the establishment of PCR, the churches lost no time in turning their 
attention to indigenous people, and their major issue land rights. Indeed, meet¬ 
ings on indigenous people were among the first held by the new unit. In 1971 
and 1977, PCR convened two consultations on land rights and indigenous peo¬ 
ple known as Barbados 1 and II which issued declarations supporting the strug¬ 
gles of indigenous people. The major participants in these meetings were an¬ 
thropologists and indigenous people. At the 1980 WCC World Consultation 
on Racism, indigenous people and land rights received high visibility. The fi¬ 
nal statement declared: 

"The expropriation of land from indigenous people has brought econom¬ 
ic and cultural exploitation and ultimately constitutes political domina¬ 
tion. This exploitation and political domination has led the racially op¬ 
pressed to fight for their survival. In some cases the struggle related 
to land is ultimately the struggle of those people for national liberation". 

The churches in committing themselves to stand in solidarity also took ac¬ 
tion to reinforce their resolutions. In 1981 a WCC three week team visit was 
made to Australia to investigate and collect information on the situation of the 
Aborigine people. This visit resulted in th$ Australian churches returning 
property to the Aborigines valued at $ 250,000. 

The WCC Central Committee in July 1982, issued its first Statement on In¬ 
digenous Peoples and Land Rights. 

The Statement noted that: 

"The indigenous peoples’ struggle for land rights is challenging the 
Church to be faithful to its Gospel of reconciliation and to the biblical 
affirmation of the creation of all human beings in the image of God. 
The racist denial of indigenous people’s identity can only be combatted 
when the oppressed are empowered spiritually, economically and politi¬ 
cally." 

These Declarations and Statements form the basis upon which the World 
Council of Churches’ position on land rights and indigenous people has 
evolved. 

They express the principal arguments of concern to be addressed, and serve 
as a guiding line to the churches’ future position. They also point the way for 
further ecumenical work on indigenous people. Over the years, the churches 
have recognized that the issue of land rights is inseparable from that of indig¬ 
enous people. The churches have endorsed the goal of self-determination and 
its linkages with economic control over the land and its resources. PCR was 
mandated to take particular regard of land rights issues in Brazil, Canada an 
Australia - hence the focus for this ad it ion of PCR Information. The churches 
have identified and prioritized another issue linked with indigenous people, 
concern for God’s creation. The ecumenical theme "Justice, peace and the in- 
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tegrity of creation" adopted at the 1983 WCC Assembly is to bring together 
churches and groups to work on these issues in a conciliar process. 

The integrity of creation emphasis has been particularly important in in¬ 
creasing the ecumenical focus on indigenous issues. It is quite clear that exist¬ 
ing government and transnational corporate activities which threaten the envi¬ 
ronment such as hydro-electric dam projects, also threaten the existence of in¬ 
digenous communities. Coming events in the 1990s are shaping even further 
the ecumenical program on indigenous people. For instance, in 1992, five 
hundred years of genocide and land theft resultant from the invasion of the 
Americas will be commemorated. Indigenous people are asking the churches 
not to celebrate this year but to mourn their losses with them. Given the glo¬ 
bal growing glogal concern over the environment, these issues are most likely 
:o remain on the agenda as we head into the 21st. century. We cannot separate 
:he concern for the protection and preservation of the earth from the concern 
for the preservation of indigenous people. For by engaging our efforts to save 
mem, we will save ourselves. 


{ eane Sindab 
>CR 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE YANOMAMI PEOPLE 


A Statement by the bishops of Brazil and 
the Indigenist Missionary Council (CIMl) 


The situation of the indigenous populations of Brazil deserves and requires the col¬ 
laboration and solidarity of all Brazilians. The Yanomami people, who live in 
Roraima and areas of the state of Amazonas, are going through a time of extreme 
risk to their survival, threatened as they are by the continuing invasion of mineral 
prospectors and other groups who wish to extract timber and minerals. 

FUNAI, the official government protection agency, has unfortunately been unable 
to defend indigenous land effectively, and has placed at grave risk the future of the 
culture and population of the Yanomami people. The Catholic missionaries in the 
area of Catrimani were unjustly expelled in August 1987, leaving the Indians with 
even less protection. The Brazilian bishops' conference, hearing the cry of the Ya¬ 
nomami people and of the missionaries 4 devoted to them, cannot refuse to become 
involved, and is uniting its efforts with those of other groups to defend this people 
and obtain from the government a guarantee of the demarcation of the land and the 
preservation of the Yanomami people. 

This implies the immediate rescinding of Interministerial Order 250 of 18 Novem¬ 
ber 1988, which not only divided Yanomami territory into 19 sub-areas within two 
forests and a national park, but provided that the forests and the park should not be 
for the exclusive use of the Indians. 

The executive of the bishops’ conference and the Episcopal Pastoral Commission, in 
response to the appeal of the Permanent Council, regard the situation as serious and 
send an appeal to the people of Brazil to come to the aid of the^Yanomami people as 
soon as possible. 

We hope that this document, short though it is, may alert people of goodwill to re¬ 
double their efforts to ensure that the indigenous populations of Brazil survive in 
dignity. 


- Luciano Mendes de Almeida 
President of the Brazilian 
Bishops’ Conference 




1 INTRODUCTION 


Violence against the Yanomami is part of the general pattern of the Brazil¬ 
ian government’s policy towards indigenous peoples, which marginalises 
and fragments indigenous communities to the point of provoking ethno- 
cide. 

Official indigenous policy has in recent years been consolidating the prac¬ 
tice of depriving indigenous peoples of the basic conditions necessary for 
them to maintain their identities and, in many cases, even their physical 
survival. 


Economic groups led by greed for new opportunities of profit, particularly 
the extraction of minerals and timber, have not hesitated to invade and 
plunder indigenous land. 


This situation is particularly dramatic in Amazonia, which is seen by gov¬ 
ernment planners as "empty space", still awaiting occupation. In this space 
the Indians are regarded as obstacles to the projects of big capital in the 
northern frontier regions of Brazil. 


For groups in the government, "the real policy towards indigenous peoples 
is the incorporation of the forest-dwellers into the national community", ac¬ 
cording to the studies prepared by Subdivision 3 of the General Secretariat 
of the National Security Council (in 1988 renamed the Advisory Secretariat 
on National Defence (SADEN/PR). This policy seeks to force Indians to 
lose their identity and to detach them from their traditional lands, which 
would then become available for economic exploitation. 


Although the new Brazilian constitution contains wideranging and clear 
guarantees for the rights of indigenous peoples, there is no sign that the gov¬ 
ernment is attempting to change current indigenous policy, still less that it 
is prepared to reconsider the actions which have already been taken against 
the human, cultural and political dimension of the indigenous peoples. 


Recent government actions against the Yanomami people were carried out 
with striking callousness and will end by bringing about the extinction, 
pure and simple, of one of the largest indigenous peoples, who still preserve 
intact their traditional culture in the modern world. Never in the whole of 
their history have the Yanomami faced a greater threat than this. 

Faced with the imminent extermination of the Yanomami, the church, ex¬ 
ercising the prophetic dimension of its mission, calls on all Brazilians to 
give a practical demonstration of their solidarity with the cause of the indig¬ 
enous peoples, and of their commitment to the physical and cultural surviv¬ 
al of this people. 
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2 THE YANOMAMI 


The Yanomami are one of the largest indigenous peoples who still maintain 
their culture intact. 

The Yanomami number 9000 in the Brazilian states of Amazonas and 
Roraima, occupying the frontier area between Brazil and Venezuela. Their 
occupation of northern Brazil is proven historically by Indian oral tradition 
and by the reports of scientific expeditions from as early as the 18th cen¬ 
tury. 
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The territory occupied by the Yanomami is hilly, with rivers flowing over 
waterfalls, dense equatorial forest and clearings with sparse vegetation. This 
region, known as the Macico das Guaianas, is one of the most ancient geo¬ 
logical formations of the South American continent. 

The soil is unsuitable for intensive agriculture, but the Yanomami have 
been able to survive for centuries and preserve the natural resources and 
the ecological balance. They ensure the periodic evacuation of used areas to 
allow the soil, flora and fauna to regenerate. They transfer their malocas or 
communal houses to new areas of the forest every three or four years. In 
this way the forest has an opportunity to rebuild itself and to be reused by 
future generations of Yanomami. 

Until 1959 the Yanomami were in a process of unchecked demographic and 
territorial expansion. From the 1950s various religious missions began to es¬ 
tablish themselves in the area, including the Evangelical Mission of Ama¬ 
zonia, the Brazil New Tribes Mission and the present Roman Catholic dio¬ 
ceses of Rio Negro and Roraima. 

From 1970 FUNA1 posts were established in the area, as part of the Nation¬ 
al Integration Programme launched by the Medici government. In 1973, 
with the construction of the Perimetral Norte road (BR210), which cuts 
across the south-eastern part of the area, the Yanomami were seriously af¬ 
fected by diseases - smallpox, influenza, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases - 
brought by the deforestation teams. 

In 1983 the incidence of tuberculosis among the Yanomami in Roraima was 
four-and-a-half times the expected rate in the general Brazilian population 
(24 per 10,000 as opposed to 5.2 per 10,000). Changes in cultural practices 
also contributed to the deterioration of the health of the Yanomami. The 
incidence of river blindness, responsible for thousands of cases of blindness 
in Africa and America, was also increased extraordinarily among the Yano¬ 
mami, in some areas affecting the whole adult popultation. The Yanomami 
people are still being poisoned by consuming water contaminated by min¬ 
ing. 


INVASION 

The peaceful Yanomami people in Roraima are threatened with extermina¬ 
tion by invasions of miners, whose numbers totalled 100,000 by December 
1988. 

From 1975 onwards the Radam-Brazil project revealed the existence in the 
Yanomami area of strategic and precious minerals such as uranium, cassi- 
terite and gold. However, the Vale do Rio Doce Company, after carrying 
out geological surveys, decided that mineral extraction in the area was inap¬ 
propriate. 
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As a result of the publication of the findings of Radam-Brazil, a mineral 
rush took place in the then Territory of Roraima and the state of Amazonas. 
Yanomami land began to be invaded by prospectors from all over Brazil, 
encouraged by the press and groups interested in mineral extraction. 

The Serra de Surucucus, with the greatest concentration of Yanomami, has 
been the area most targeted by prospectors and miners because of its depos¬ 
its of cassiterite, iron ore and uranium, although the Vale do Rio Doce 
company is against mineral extraction in Yanomami territory. 

In 1985, in a criminal operation by the vice-president of the Association of 
Prospectors and Goldpanners, the Serra de Sucucurus was once again in¬ 
vaded, with the use of aeroplanes, arms and the support of landowners and 
politicians. This invasion led to the setting up of a police investigation by 
the Roraima Federal Police Department, which brought charges against its 
leader, who, however, still remains unpunished. 

In 1986, encouraged by the lack of any action against them, the organisers 
of the earlier invasion assembled more prospectors, with greater logistical 
support, for a new intrusion into Yanomami territory. In 1987 the invasion 
intensified, and there were armed conflicts between invaders and Indians, 
resulting in a number of deaths. As this new invasion was taking place, the 
Constituent Assembly was discussing measures to encourage prospectors’ 
cooperatives, which were to receive priority in concessions for prospecting 
and mining workable mineral deposits in the areas in which they were op¬ 
erating. 

In September 1987 FUNA1, together with the army, airforce, and the Fed¬ 
eral and Military Police of the Territory of Roraima, began an operation to 
remove the prospectors from the Yanomami area, which, however, ended in 
failure. The action merely helped to encourage the prospectors to return to 
indigenous land. 


4 CRIMES 

The invasion of Yanomami land is contrary to the Constitution and to Bra¬ 
zilian law, and yet it is being repeated with impunity. 

The actions involved in the invasion of Yanomami territory constitute 
crimes proscribed in Brazilian penal law such as robbery, homicide, crimi¬ 
nal injury and the formation of gangs or bands. Taken together, these ac¬ 
tions performed against an ethnic group constitute the crime of genocide. 
Reports of such crimes were published by the press. 


5 THE PRESS 

Roraima's press has direct responsibility for the dramatic situation of the 
Yanomami. 
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The seriousness of the acts of violence practised against the Yanomami mak¬ 
es it impossible for the press in Roraima to ignore them. Nevertheless the 
local media reflect economic and political designs on indigenous land, to 
the point of encouraging invasions and publishing slanders on the bodies 
which defend the cause of the Indians, especially the Catholic Church. 

The acting governor of Roraima told the press on 13 December 1987 that 
he was keeping the invasion under observation and not worried by it be¬ 
cause he "regarded the problem of the gold-prospectors as a consequence of 
the situation of the country, a social problem". 

The governor of Roraima also stated on 8 January 1988 that, if it were left 
to him, all the mine workings then in operation would be maintained and 
legalised. In the governor's view this would contribute to the development 
of Roraima and would benefit the Indians themselves. The governor main¬ 
tained to the bishop of Roraima that he was unable to prevent the entry of 
prospectors into areas rich in minerals (28 October 1987). 
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CALHA NORTE 


The defence of Brazil's northern frontiers, which is an inescapable duty of 
the state, cannot become a pretext for violating indigenous rights. 

In 1986 Brazilian society discovered that the General Secretariat of the Na¬ 
tional Security Council had prepared a plan for the development and secu¬ 
rity of the region to the north of the watersheds of the rivers Solimoes and 
Amazonas. This became known as the Cal ha Norte project. 

The General Secretariat of the National Security Council listed a series of 
measures which it judged necessary for the establishment of the project. Of 
particular note is The definition of an indigenous policy appropriate to the 
region, bearing in mind the area running along the frontier’. 

In reality the project creates security for large-scale capital investments on 
jthe Amazon frontier, integrating it economically with the rest of the coun- 

I ry. In order to remove the obstacle created by the Indians, isolated portions 
if land are being demarcated so as to: 

i) concentrate the Indians in small population groups, forcing them into 
conditions of dependence and leading to the loss of their ethnic and cul¬ 
tural identity; 

>) free the rest of Indian territory for economic exploitation. 
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DEMARCATION 


Brazilian constitutions since 1934 have imposed a duty of guaranteeing the 
I ndians possession of their lands. In the case of the Yanomami this duty has 
still not been fulfilled. 
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The first proposal for the demarcation of Yanomami land was produced in 
December 1968 by the anthropologists Alcida Ramos and Kenneth Taylor. 
The second project was drafted in March 1969 by the prelacy of Roraima, 
with the advice of the ethnologist Rene Fuerst. 

FUNAI, in 1977 and 1978, by Orders 477/N, 515/N and 513/N established 
21 discontinuous areas for ‘indigenous occupation’. These would have re¬ 
sulted in the disorganisation of the Yanomami and the penetration of pros¬ 
pectors along 530 km-wide corridors. 

The CCPY (Committee for the Creation of the Yanomami Park) submitted 
to FUNAI in 1979 a proposal for the creation of the Park, covering a total 
of 6,446,200 ha of continuous territory, taking account both of the socio¬ 
economic and cultural needs of the Yanomami and of the preservation of 
the ecosystem. 

In 1982 the Minister of the Interior, Mario Andreazza, interdicted an area 
of 7,000,000 ha. Two years later FUNAI administratively delimited the Ya¬ 
nomami territory and forwarded the process to the Inter- Ministerial Work¬ 
ing Group, establishing the area as the Yanomami Indigenous Park (Order 
1817 of 18 January 1985). In 1985 two bills were moved by Deputy Marcio 
Santilli and Senator Severo Gomes proposing to demarcate the Yanomami 
area. 

On 13 September 1988 Interministerial Order 160 was published in the fed¬ 
eral Official Gazette, announcing the limits of the land occupied by the Ya¬ 
nomami and decreeing its demarcation. This governmental act decreed the 
demarcation of 19 discontinuous indigenous areas within two forests and a 
national park. Only two months later, on 18 November 1988, Interminis¬ 
terial Order 250 revoked the previous Order, explaining that the forests and 
the park were not indigenous land and doing no more than giving the Indi¬ 
ans priority in the use of wealth existing in them. These acts reduced the 
area of Yanomami territory by 70%. 

These acts violate Article 231 of the new Brazilian constitution, which guar¬ 
antees the Indians the exclusive possession of the lands which they tradi¬ 
tionally occupy and the exclusive benefit of the wealth existing on it. The 
demarcation of Yanomami land in discontinuous areas means a death sen¬ 
tence for this people. 


8 THE CHURCH 

Among the many organisations fighting for the survival of the Indians is the 
church, which has been persecuted in Brazil for its defence of Indian rights. 

The presence of the Catholic Church of Roraima alongside the Yanomami 
is effected by the Catrimani mission, which was founded in 1965. The mis¬ 
sion had thus given 22 years of service to the Yanomami, especially in the 
area of health, from its establishment until 1987, when the Catrimani mis- 
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sionaries were expelled. The first medical surgery was set up in 1971. A sec¬ 
ond surgery and hospital were built in 1977. From 1976 a highly qualified 
nurse served the Yanomami, with the support of medical and dental teams. 
Knowledge of the Yanomami and their culture is another result of the dedi¬ 
cated work of missionaries for more than 20 years, giving witness to the 
Gospel by their lives and work. 

The present team at the Catrimani mission consists of Sister Florenca Agui- 
da Lindey, who speaks Yanomami and has a diploma in nursing studies 
from the Maria Auxiliadora Institute in Rio Grande do Sul and qualifica¬ 
tions in numerous specialisms, Fr Guilherme Damioli, holder of a master’s 
degree in missiology from the Pontifical Urban University in Rome and a 
diploma in nursing from the Policlinico Gemelli in Rome, also speaks Ya- 
nomami.They have always cooperated with the established authorities and 
have respected Brazilian law. 

In the second half of 1988, as a result of the complaints of the missionaries 
and the legal advice given by CIMI (the Indigenist Missionary Council), the 
federal public prosecutor’s office, in the person of Dr Italo Fioravante, ap¬ 
plied for a court order rescinding the administrative act by which the mis¬ 
sion had been removed. 


The judge of the 2nd Federal Division of the Federal District granted an in¬ 
terim injunction authorising the missionaries to return to Catrimani and 
ordering the return of the property illegally seized. In its petition, the pub¬ 
lic prosecutor stressed that the action taken by FUNAI was ‘arbitrary, in¬ 
compatible with the state of law which the country is seeking to reach, and 
in addition has had results harmful to the health of the Yanomami, in view 
of the incompetence of FUNAI’. 
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CONCLUSION 


To avoid the genocide of the Yanomami people we consider that Order 
250/88 should be immediately revoked, since it reduces Yanomami territory 
by 70% and divides the other 30% into 19 discontinuous areas. 

The Yanomami people are in grave risk of extermination. Economic, politi¬ 
cal and military interests, supported by the state, which should defend in¬ 
digenous rights, are being given precedence over the rights of this people, 
whose aspiration is to live with dignity. 

in the year in which we are commemorating the 40th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights - which Brazil signed - the Yano¬ 
mami continue to be massacred, as though they were not human beings. 


i fhe church declares its opposition to this desperate situation. It calls on its 
aithful, and all people of goodwill, and appeals to the whole of society, to 
;et this situation reversed. 
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The development and security of our country cannot be built on the 
corpses of the Yanomami. Brazil cannot connive in the disintegration and 
murder of indigenous populations. 

The church has an evangelical mission to recognise the dignity of the Yano¬ 
mami as children of God. The church associates its voice with the cry of the 
Yanomami and unites itself with other groups in society in defence of the 
rights of the indigenous peoples, who deserve our total respect and solidar¬ 
ity. 

Brasilia, 15 December 1988 

Note. On 16 February 1989, by Presidential Decrees 97512- 97530, Presi¬ 
dent Sarney ratified the division of Yanomami territory into 19 discon¬ 
tinuous areas under Order 250, thus ignoring the appeals by the Yano¬ 
mami themselves, the church and other organisations. 


Protest marches in support of YANOMAMI claims were held in the Brazilian 
capital in the middle of September 1989 but President Jose SARNEY refused 
to receive a YANOMAMI delegation. 

As this issue of PCR Information went to print the BBC World Service re¬ 
ported that the only promise the government had made was to send a small 
police force to the area and to close down one of the airports. 
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ROR AIM A 


A death warning 

A report on the visit to the Stale of Roraima, Brazil, 
by a Committee of Action on Citizenship 
9-12 June 1989 


INTRODUCTION 

Action for Citizenship began in Sao Paulo at the beginning of IW*). Its main aim is 
to defend the rights that are inherent to citizenship by mobilizing society in favour of 
the law. This makes it a movement that transcends party or group interests. It was 
launched on January 3rd with the support of many leading Brazilian organizations. 
They include the Catholic Bishops* Conference (CNBB), the Brazilian Bar Association 
(C^AB), the Brazilian Press Association (ABI), the Brazilian Society for the Progress of 
Science (SBPC) > rectors of the Universities of Sao Paulo and Campinas, the trade 
union confederations CGT and CUT, the Teotonio Vilela Commission, the Justice and 
Peace Commission, the Nucleus Against Violence, and others. National congressmen 
an!d senators and personalities from other walks of life are among the founding mem¬ 
bers. 

In February the movement installed a secretariat at the national headquarters of the 
OAB in Brasilia. It was decided to begin activities by concentrating on two exemplary 
problems because of their gravity and repercussions: 

1. the impunity which surrounds the repeated assassinations of rubber tappers* union 
leaders and rural workers in the State of Acre, and the continuing death threats 
against other leaders as an intolerable challenge. 

2. the terrible situation of the Yanomami Indians in Roraima, under threat of cultural 
and physical extinction, because of the failure to guarantee them the rights that the 
Constitution assured them. 

Visits were organized to the regions in question to take an objective look at the sit¬ 
uation. The idea was to make contact with people directly involved, with interested 
cit zens, civil organizations and local authorities, with the aim of organizing actions to 
assure the fulfilment of the law. 

I The first mission to the State of Acre took place in March. A report was produced 
I sent to the government. It was also published. Some of the recommendations were 
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taken up by the Public Prosecutor’s office and others still await decisions by the appro¬ 
priate sectors of the administration. 

Before undertaking the second mission, Action for Citizenship was sought out in 
Brasilia by Macuxi Indian leaders and officials of the Indian Council of Roraima. They 
denounced serious violations of Indian rights in the area called Raposa/Serra do Sol. As 
a result, the brief of the mission was widened to include the problems in this area of 
Roraima. 

As in Acre, the Committee sent to Roraima was accompanied by representatives of 
the Ministry of Justice and the State Attorney’s office. A federal police agent and mem¬ 
bers of the press also went along. The visit took place from June 9th-12th and received 
the invaluable support of the Brazilian Air Force, which supplied transport in the re¬ 
gion. This report is the result of the Committee’s observations, proposals and sugges¬ 
tions. 


THE VISIT TO RORAIMA BY A COMMITTEE OF ACTION FOR 
CITIZENSHIP, 9-12 JUNE 1989 


The aim of the visit was to investigate allegations of attacks against the Yanomami, 
Wapixana, Taurepang and Ingarico Indians, and also against the environment. Roraima 
is a federal territory, now with the status of a state, located in the northern Amazon, 
sharing frontiers with Venezuela and Guyana. The Yanomami Indians number ap¬ 
proximately 15,000 of whom 9,(WM) live on the Brazilian side of the border with Ven¬ 
ezuela. They are considered the last large ethnic group of relatively unaccultured Indi¬ 
ans in the Americas. 


Programme of the Committee’s visit 

9th Visit to the Indian Hospital (Casa do Indio) in Boa Vista 
Fly over the Uraricoera river 
Visit to the Yanomami dwelling in Paapiu 

l()th Meeting with leaders of the Macuxi, Wapixana, Taurepang and Ingarico Indians 
in Surumu 

Inspection of the Miang village (Indian Reserve Raposa/Serra do Sol) 

11th Interviews with the state governor, district attorney’s office, federal police au¬ 
thorities and military authorities, gold prospectors’ union leaders, staff of the 
National Indian Bureau (FUNAI) and visits to gold- trading firms. 



Paapiu —Assault on the Yanomami 


The first example of an attack on citizens' rights confirmed by the Committee was 
in the Yanomami village at Paapiu, in the Surucucus Indian Reserve. This is one of the 
l'J areas defined as Indian areas by the Interministerial Decree No 160 of 13 September 

im. 


Despite the fact that it was recognized as an Indian area, the Brazilian Air Force 
bjuilt a runway there as part of the Calha Norte Project. The Committee discovered no 
military personnel, neither Air Force nor Army, there. Instead some HKK) gold pros¬ 
ectors have invaded the area and are decimating the Yanomami in the region. The 
presence of the prospectors has attracted dozens of traders and a constant movement of 
anes and helicopters. There is no official control, no presence of any authority, no 
police patrol. As a result, they are physically, morally and culturally destroying the 
lanomami who live right next to the runway. 


They are also polluting the river. Gold prospectors’ huts and the traders' shops are 
located on the banks of the river used by the Indians, polluting the water and causing 
sickness. Worse, the prospectors use mercury in their panning process and then deposit 
it in the water, poisoning the river. 


They are affecting the food supply. Game has become rare, and the rivers are con- 
t< minated. This has led to a drastic reduction in the Indians’ source of proteins, forc¬ 
ing them to beg for food. They are ruining the Indians’ health. The consequences, visi- 
b e to the naked eye, and seen by the Committee in Boa Vista, were confirmed by the 
FTJNAI doctor, Oneron de Abreu Pithan, in charge of health inspections at Paapiu. He 
st id that since the arrival of the prospectors, malnutrition and venereal diseases have 
occurred, and skin diseases have increased. Mortality amongst the Indians has grown. 
The death rate among the Indians has gone up. 


The doctor said that 90% of the Indian population at Paapiu suffer from onchocer¬ 
ciasis, an eye infection difficult to cure, and which cannot be treated on the spot. The 
coming and going of the prospectors is spreading this disease throughout Brazil. 


In this gloomy situation, the Committee’s attention was drawn to FUNAl’s absence. 
Both the building of FUNAI and the state police post, which represent a government 
p esence in the area, were completely abandoned. What should have been the FUNAI 
p>st, a building located 30 metres from the village, was open and in total disorder. The 
Committee found a pile of medicines on the table, available for anyone to take, and 
two files of FUNAI documents left behind. Empty beer cans littered the floor of a sec¬ 
ond room. The head of the post was absent. Interviewed by the Committee in Boa Vis¬ 
ta, he said he had left Paapiu because he got no support from FUNAI and could do 
nothing useful. Two other staff posts at Paapiu - health assistant and general assistant 
— are vacant. 


The prospectors are also bringing cultural damage to the Yanomami through their 
uncontrolled, promiscuous contact. There are more of them, and they are armed, 
which leaves the Indians in a very vulnerable position. 
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Chief Neto of the Miang village: "Is the Constitution going to be respected?" 

Carlos A. Ricardo/CED 
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Congressman Viinio de Arriulu Sumpaio (on ihe right) records the words of Dino \ina- 
na - Carlos A. RicardolCEDl 


Even during the short time the Committee spent there, they heard prospectors’ sto¬ 
ries which confirmed these conclusions. For instance, pornographic movies have been 
shown to the Indians, and the visitors saw for themselves pornographic pin- ups torn 
from magazines and stuck up inside the Yanomami house, the maloca. 

Finally, there is the question of sound pollution. The runway begins less than 50 
metres from the Yanomami maloca, so the noise of the planes revving up for take- off 
is deafening. During the hour and a half the Committee spent at Paapiu they saw doz¬ 
ens of planes and tour helicopters parked there. Every five minutes a plane took off or 
landed. All this went on while Indian adults and children walked about the runway. 
The Committee saw a helicopter crossing the runway as a plane was landing; they also 
saw that while their own plane was preparing to land, another was taking off in their 
direction, 50-100 metres below. This chaotic and dangerous movement takes place daily 
less than 50 metres from where about 100 Indians live, and obviously it makes their 
life hell. 


Illnesses, lack of assistance, despair 

Raimundo Yanomami made a dramatic deposition to the members of the Action for 
Citizenship Committee, inside the Paapiu village dwelling. He spoke in his own lan¬ 
guage with simultaneous translation being made by a member of the CCPY. He was in- 
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terrupted many times by the roar of planes and of a helicopter used by the prospectors, 
operating from the runway just 50 metres away. 

Raimundo: "They (the whites) don’t give medicine. There is a lot of illness, but 
they don’t cure us, they just stay here, they don’t do anything. The prospectors are 
very bad, they don’t call us to give us medicines. This is why I get angry, but I’m not a 
leader, and so I can’t speak in the name of everyone. If I were a leader, I would speak. 1 
am very angry. It’s you who should treat us for our illnesses (talking to one of the 
members of the CCPY team which carried out a vaccination programme from 1983 to 
1987). FUNAI went away; they could go away. It’s you who can give us medicines, you 
who should look after ’the Indians’ (in Portuguese). This is what 1 wanted very much 
to say. 

"FUNAI went away because we, the Yanomami, always went to his (the head of the 
post) house to put pressure on him; that’s why he went away. When he went, he said: 
'It’s these people, the prospectors, who will give you medicines from now on. We aren’t 
going to give any more.’ That’s what FUNAI said when he went away: ’They (the pros¬ 
pectors) are all yours, for you that’s enough;’ that’s what he said." 

Action for Citizenship: "The prospectors wanted to give you medicines and FUNAI 
refused?" 

Raimundo: "FUNAI only gave medicines a few times. The prospectors never give us 
medicines. They refused to give me anything. 1 went there and they didn’t want to give 
me medicine. So 1 told them, ’You can go away, you can come back. I’m going to spoil 
the runway, it’s mine, so I’m going to spoil it. If my children die (without medicine). 
I'm going to spoil the runway. The post is ours too. If that’s how it is, I’m going to de¬ 
stroy it too.’ 

"I want medicines to be given like this: for one, for another, for another, for an¬ 
other, one by one, for the sick children. I want them to come here with medicines for 
each one and say, ’then you’ll gel well.’ And later, when the sick ones come again, I 
want there to be treatment for each one of them, the same way, and then we shall say, 
’That’s good, thank you!’" 


Uraricoera—aggressions against the environment 

The second example of blatant violation confirmed by the Committee was the pres¬ 
ence of prospectors’ rafts along the Uraricoera river. This was observed from the air, 
because conditions were not safe for landing. Fifteen rafts were counted on the river 
and four hidden landing strips were seen. In Boa Vista they were told that the number 
of rafts on the river was much greater during the dry season, a few months before. 

From the air members of the Committee observed the devastation of the forest on 
both sides of the river and its tributaries and the muddy colour of the water near the 
prospectors’ camps. It is general knowledge that mercury is used for the extraction of 
gold, not only contaminating the river but affecting animal life and, therefore, the sur¬ 
vival of Indians. 
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Mia tig village: 8 houses burnt and the entire community, arrested on Oth May 1989 in a 
joint operation by military police and staff of FUN At. Carlos A. RicardolCED 




Surumu — attacks on the Macuxi, Wapixana, Taurepang and Ingarico 
populations 

The third attack on rights observed by ihe Committee members was the conflict 
caused by the invasion of the above Indians’ land by squatter farmers in the Surumu 
region. 

During the trip from Surumu to the Miang village, they saw some of the results of 
this conflict: nine houses burnt and destroyed in the village, two barns knocked down, 
and the Indians’ plantations destroyed. 

At a meeting with leaders of the four Indian groups, the Committee was told that 
the squatter farmers have had the tacit and sometimes physical support of the state po¬ 
lice force, both military and civil branches, for their actions. These include not only 
the destruction of crops and homes, but threats and physical violence against those 
who tried to defend their possessions through the demarcation of their land. 


The Indians tell their own story 

Leaders of the Macuxi, Wapixana, Taurepang and Ingarico Indians handed the 
members of the Action for Citizenship Committee several documents denouncing re¬ 
cent acts of violence and abuse committed against people of their communities. Most of 
them were practised by ranchers and by members of the military police force. 



Chief Jose Peres from Miang village " This is our land". 


Carlos A. Ricardo!Cedil 





Miang village, 10/0/89 


To the Committee of the Action for Citizenship Movement 

We, the community of Miang, send you our report, as a document, because we want I 
you to see that we are suffering a great injustice, and we hope and count on you to 
help us. These problems are not being caused by the Indians, but by the squatters, 
like Jose Americo Valentim and Joao da Silva and Joao Rebou^as. It is impossible 
for us, we want to live free, without problems. On 13/10/88 the 1BDF (Brazilian 
Forest Development Agency) took action against the Indians here in Miang. On 
8/2/89 police, together with the squatter Jose A. Valentim, burnt one house down 
and took three Indians to the agricultural prison in Boa Vista. And on the 25th of 
February 1989 they burnt Five houses and arrested five Indians, leaving the women 
and children without shelter; the third time they went to Miang village there were 
36 policemen and two FUNA1 (National Indian Bureau) staff. They burnt eight 
houses and arrested 26 Indians not counting the children. The 26 Indians were tak¬ 
en to the Surumu police station with all their belongings, in a lorry belonging to 
Jose A. Valentim. All this happened in Miang. They have destroyed a total of 14 
houses up to now. They also destroyed a fence around our plantations, which was 
250 metres long. This was destroyed three times with a chain saw. This fence is 
there to stop the cattle going on to our crops of manioc, etc.... now it is destroyed 
and the cows are ruining our crops, and we do not have the right to plant. From 
that day, the people who live there are homeless, without anything to eat, without 
homes to live in, and without soil to work. Everyone is getting malaria, and we 
don’t want to leave that place. Our grandparents and great-grandparents lived there; 
their graves are there in the village of Miang, this is true. 

We want something to be done, because we aren’t just animals. We are living in the 
caves near Miang, with the children all sick. We are known as native Brazilians but, 
in spite of this, we are not being respected. We are not invading others’ land, but 
looking for a better life with our own people. We want to plant a lot, for our fam¬ 
ilies to be strong, so we don’t die of hunger. We want Jose Americo Valentim and 
the other squatters to pay for all the damage they have caused us. We don’t want to 
be left like this, because we built the houses that were destroyed with the greatest 
sacrifices. We shall continue demanding, always, a solution as quickly as possible, 
because we haven’t got the means to rebuild our homes that were destroyed. 

In anticipation, we are, gratefully. 

Signed: (Leader) Tuxaua Jose Melquiades Peres 
and 27 other signatures 
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One of these documents is reproduced below. It was signed by 28 Indians from the 
Miang village, whose burnt-out homes were visited by members of the Committee. 


Boa Vista —Indian Hospital 

The FUNAI hospital, known as the Casa do Indio, receives sick Indians from all 
over the state of Roraima for treatment. The Committee was able to see the precarious 
conditions, and the doctor in charge. Dr Oneron de Abreu Pilhan, confirmed that the 
hospital was neither built nor equipped to provide efficient treatment. There is no iso¬ 
lation ward for those suffering from infectious diseases, so the risk of contagion is 
great. 

The level of hygiene in the consulting and treatment rooms is unacceptable. When 
it rains, the roof leaks. There is no diet adapted to Indian needs and, as a result, new 
arrivals suffer from diarrhoea and gastric problems. At times the hospital runs out of 
food altogether. 

To attend all the Indians in Roraima, FUNAI has exactly two doctors. Two doctors 
for some 35,000 Indians. 


'The medical care offered by FUNAI is exclusively curative. T here is no prevention 
or any systematic collection of data on Indian health. The FUNAI field staff have no 
basic health training. In emergencies they tend to give excessive or unnecessary doses 
of medicines, generating resistance to normal treatment. 








Exploitation of the gold prospectors 

The gold miners are invading Yanomami land and they earn much more than most 
Brazilians, hut they too are exploited. The hard living and working conditions in the 
middle of the forest plus the economic value of what they produce bears no relation to 
the pay they receive. According to the Committee’s calculations, based on observations 
of gold sales in Boa Vista shops, this is around 1000 cruzados a month. This is a lot in 
Brazilian terms but is misleading, because the gold fever has rocketed prices of all es¬ 
sential items upwards, both for the prospectors and the population in general in Rorai- 
ma. 


It should be noted that most of the wealth created by the efforts of the prospectors 
ends up in the hands of the middlemen —the financiers, machinery owners, carriers, 
traders and smugglers. Basically the ’deal’ in the gold-mining areas is the following: a 
financier —who might be the plane owner, a gold trader, or anyone else with some 
capital —hires teams of six prospectors to pan for gold in the areas under his control, 
paying them 30% of the result of their work. From this they have to deduct the cost of 
supplies (food, transport and fuel). This network of controllers of the prospectors has 
arrangements with the owners of the illicit runways, where the men, machinery and 
the gold enter and leave. 

Tax evasion 

The Committee noted the complete absence of any tax collection agency in the 
gold- mining area. Planes were landing and taking off less than 1(H) km from the fron¬ 
tier with Venezuela without any type of control. The gold could be bought on the spot 
or in Boa Vista. The Goldamazon company had a building beside the runway at Paa- 
piu with a sign offering to buy gold. 

The state governor said that less than 15% of the gold produced in Roroima is 
taxed. He calculates that production is about three kilos a day. It is clear that Brazil’s 
tax laws are being regularly and systematically infringed. 

Law of the jungle 

The Committee found a complete absence of any police or legal authority in the 
gold-mining area and were told by prospectors themselves that the law there is gun 
law. If one prospector robs another, four or five gang up and kill the thief. Indians con¬ 
firmed this, saying they had come across bodies and skeletons in the forest. 

Roraima has only one permanent judge who was on sick leave while the Committee 
was in Boa Vista. A temporary judge had returned to Brasilia after quarrelling with 
the other judge. As a result, justice is paralysed. In six years only two trials have been 
held. 

The situation of the police is equally inadequate. A new state police chief has been 
trying to stamp out corruption in the force. The federal police has only 27 agents based 
at one station to cover the entire state and deal with all the conflicts between prospec¬ 
tors, Indians and squatter farmers. They also have an extensive land frontier to watch. 
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Air traffic risks 


The airport at Boa Vista, capital of Roraima, one of Brazil’s smallest states, is now 
the second busiest in the country. Three hundred take-offs and landings take place ev¬ 
ery day. An extraordinary number of small planes can be seen parked near the passen¬ 
ger terminal. Hundreds of these planes take off every day for the clandestine landing 
strips. There are only three registered airports in the region, and they could not take 
so many planes. It is therefore obvious that the flight plans which these pilots present 
to the Civil Aviation Authority (DAC) are fraudulent. The Committee failed to discov¬ 
er the number of clandestine runways, but there is no reason why the Air Ministry 
should not. 



Boa Vista airport: 450 planes supply the gold prospectors via dozens of unregistered air¬ 
strips. Murilo Santos/Cedi 


Without radar or other equipment, the Boa Vista airport relies on radio to control 
all the take-offs and landings. The risk of accidents, especially during the ’rush hours’ 
of landings, is very great. Besides the private planes, two Brazilian commercial airlines, 
Varig and Transbrasil, operate daily flights to and from Boa Vista airport. The airport 
relies on four Air Force sergeant to control this immense volume of air traffic. A quick 
visual observation of the planes is all they can do, and even then they cannot enforce 
the most basic safety rules. If a pilot is found to be unqualified or his plane unfit to fly, 
a fine can be applied, but the Civil Aviation Authority cannot stop them taking off, 
nor can it stop them taking off with high-risk cargoes like gas, kerosene, diesel oil, all 
essential for the prospectors in the forest. 
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Infraero, which is the Brazilian airport authority, also lacks staff to control the 
transit of people and vehicles on the runways. During the three hours the members of 
the Committee spent waiting for their plane, they noticed the large number of persons 
and private vehicles with all sorts of cargo, which entered and left the airport runway 
without any sort of control. 


President Sarney was told in January 1989 

In the letter below, Minister of Justice Paulo Brossard forwarded to the President of 
the Republic the report on the visit to the Yanomami area undertaken by a team from 
the Ministry, when they witnessed the violations of rights now confirmed by Action 
for Citizenship. 


Brasilia 

12 January 1989 


Your Excellency 

The President of the Republic 

I have the honour of forwarding the report of the visit carried out by a team from 
this Ministry, led by the General Secretary, the State of Roraima. 

The said visit was the result of a recommendation from the Council for Human 
Rights—CDDPH—of this Ministry that irregularities in the Indian area of the said 
state should be investigated, as some of these cases have reached the Council. 

Due to the gravity of the situation witnessed by the team, especially with relation to 
air traffic, illegal mining activity, degradation of the environment, disrespect for 
congressional decisions, the omission of government departments, the violation of 
human rights, denunciations of corruption and the possibility of repeating the 
events that occurred in the Serra Pelada region, unsolved up until today, 1 wish to 
inform Your Excellency that l have sent copies of this report to the Air Force, Mi¬ 
nes and Energy and Interior Ministers and to the Secretary of the National Defence 
Advisory Committee (SADEN). 

Renewing my estimation and consideration for Your Excellency, 

(signed) 

Paulo Brossard de Souza Pinto 
Minister of Justice 
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CONFLICTS 


The serious attacks on constitutional rights daily perpetrated in Roraima arise from 
the conflict of interests which began there two years ago. 


Conflicts involving the gold prospectors 

Some of these disputes began after the discovery of valuable minerals in certain re¬ 
gions of the state. Those involved are the Yanomami Indians who have traditionally in¬ 
habited the region which is now being brutally and chaotically invaded by the prospec¬ 
tors, traders and pilots who are invading the area. They are the ones immediately in¬ 
volved, but the invasion of the Indian area, constitutionally protected since 1934, 
would not have happened and could not be maintained without the tolerance of the 
government which has therefore become a part in the conflict. During the Commit¬ 
tee's interviews with federal and state authorities in Roraima, it was noted that the 
same fatalistic attitude towards the problem kept reappearing. This argument went as 
follows: 

— The invasion of the Indians’ area is an undeniable fact. There is no way in which 
60,(MM), 80,(MM) or 100,000 prospectors can be removed without violence. (These 
numbers have no scientific basis, because no serious investigation has ever been car¬ 
ried out to find out how many there are. The numbers would increase during the 
interviews according to the need to persuade the questioner.) 

— Where there is gold, there will be prospectors. It has always been like this, every¬ 
where and at all times. In Roraima there is no reason why it should be different, so 
that “instead of trying to stop the process, let’s organize it, reduce the Indians’ area, 
open up roads, take progress into the area\ We are not going to set the 2(M),(MM) in¬ 
habitants of Roraima, who need the gold for their development, against 12,(MM) Indi¬ 
ans because they will end up worse off. We shall look for a solution that doesn’t 
stop the region’s progress." 

As this is the way the highest authorities in the region see the problem, they only 
have to turn a blind eye for the prospectors to do the rest: destroy the Yanomami; dev¬ 
astate the environment; and smuggle out the gold without paying taxes. 

It is obvious to the most ingenuous observer that the invasion would collapse if the 
Civilian Aviation Authority merely enforced the rules for registering landing strips, 
presenting flight plans, controlling cargo and aircraft maintenance; also if the federal 
government’s environment agency (IBAMA) sent inspectors to stop the degradation 
and devastation of the environment, if FUNAI allocated the staff and resources needed 
to protect the Indians, and if the Treasury sent tax inspectors; and finally, if the federal 
police were posted in strategic positions to stop the invasion of the protected areas. 

Why do they not do it? Obviously, because there is no political will to defend Indi¬ 
an territory and protect the rainforest. On the contrary, there is a tacit agreement that 
the laws will be put to one side and that no alternatives will be provided for the pros¬ 
pectors, so that the process of invasion becomes irreversible. Proof of this is the report 
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submitted by the then General Secretary of the Ministry of Justice, Jose Fernando 
Eichenberg, on January 12th this year, narrating the same facts described here, and de¬ 
manding specific action from departments of the federal government. Nothing has been 
done, and the situation in June is now worse ih,»n it was in January. 


Conflicts between cattle ranchers and Indians 

The northeast region of the state is made up of savannah and arable land at the foot 
of the mountain range that divides Brazil from Venezuela and Guyana. This region has 
been inhabited for centuries by four Indian tribes, the Macuxi, Wapixana, Taurepang 
and Ingarico. They have had contact with non-Indians over a long period of time. They 
cultivate the land and raise cattle. Their land has been recognized as Indian land by 
the federal government since 1927, according to the indelible mark "SP1" (Indian Pro¬ 
tection Service —the name of the official Indian Bureau before it became FUNAl), 
which the Committee saw engraved on a rock near the Indian village of Miang. In spite 
of this, the area has been invaded by cattle ranchers. In one place alone, the Rapo- 
sa/Serra do Sol Indian Reserve, a survey by FUNAl and INCRA staff found 330 ranches 
belonging to non-Indians. While the region remained outside the country's economy, 
this situation was accepted and did not create social tensions. Once transport developed 
and improved farming methods brought commercial viability, the region became eco¬ 
nomically of value and, as a result, conflicts began. 

When the process of demarcation of the Indians' land began in full accordance with 
the Constitution and specific legislation, these invaders insisted on their so-called 
rights, although occupiers' rights to Indian land are not accepted under the law. How¬ 
ever, the idea of confining the four Indian groups into small reserves and dividing 
their land up into ranches, now that gold is bringing the mirage of progress to the 
state, is in line with the government's Indian policy planned by SADEN (formerly the 
National Security Council). This is to carry out demarcation, dividing up Indian land 
into small disconnected areas, which prevents the preservation of their ethnic and cul¬ 
tural integrity, disrespecting Article 231 of the Constitution. 


PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 


Demarcation of Yanomami land 

To protect the Indians and the environment, stop gold smuggling and tax evasion in 
ihe entire western region of the state, Interministerial Regulation No 250/88 and the 
decrees resulting from it must be revoked. Instead the continuous area of 8 million 
hectares approved by the previous Interministerial Regulation No 160/88 should be re¬ 
established with the definitive recognition of the traditional character of Indian occu¬ 
pation. 
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Withdrawal of the prospectors 


Under both Regulations, 250/88 and 160/88, the prospectors are inside Indian land at 
Paapiu and therefore in an area that constitutionally cannot be occupied or appropriat¬ 
ed. In obedience to the Constitution, there should be an immediate ban on the use of 
the Paapiu airstrip and on all other clandestine airstrips. Only military planes, or those 
of FUNA1, or planes on government business involving the protection of the Indians or 
inspections, should be allowed to land at these airstrips. 

The federal government should set up an Interministerial Working Group, with re¬ 
presentatives of the state government, the prospectors and Indian organizations, to 
draw up an alternative plan for the gold panners so that they may be moved within 60 
days to other, legal, areas where work is available. The Working Group should prepare 
a scheme for the evacuation, accommodation and transport of the prospectors who will 
have to leave the Surucucus region. A federal police post should be set up near the 
runway at Paapiu to prevent its use by unauthorized planes, as well as any attempts to 
reach the area overland. 


Demarcation of the Macuxi, Wapixana, Taurepang and Ingarico areas 

Conflicts in the northeast region of Roraima will only stop with the definitive de¬ 
marcation of the Indians* land and the withdrawal of all invaders. Demarcation should 
obey the same criterion adopted for the Yanomami -a continuous area—because it is 
the only one compatible with the ethnic-cultural preservation of Indian peoples. 

FUNA1 and the Interministerial Group on the Demarcation of Indian Land have al¬ 
ready finished the preliminary studies needed, and the present inertia only contributes 
to a revival of aggression againsl the Indians. 


Emergency medical assistance 

In view of the serious health situation of the Yanomami and FUNAI’s obvious inca¬ 
pacity to provide the required medical assistance, organizations like the Red Cross 
should be asked to send emergency help in the form of medical teams and medicines 
while a permanent preventive health programme is planned and organized. 

The urgent renovation of the Indian Hospital in Boa Vista is called for. Funds to 
buy better equipment and medicines and food are needed. 


Return of FUNAI to Paapiu 

The installation of a proper FUNAI post at Paapiu to replace the abandoned wreck 
that now exists there is urgently needed. This would offer protection to the Indians 
and their possessions and serve as a base for assistance to Indians in the area. 
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FIRST INITIATIVES 


Ai a meeting held on 27 June 1989 at the National Bishops Conference (CNBB) 
headquarters in Brasilia, with CNBB President Bishop Luciano Mendes in the chair, 
members of the Action for Citizenship and the Parliamentary Group discussed this re¬ 
port and decided on the following initiatives: 

Brazilian Society for the Progress of Scientists (SBPC) 

The question of the invasion of Indian lands will be presented at the Society’s next 
meeting. The SBPC magazine. Science Today , will publish a special article on the 
Committee’s visit in its next number. 

University of Sao Paulo 

It is proposed that the Indian question, with special emphasis on the Yanomami, 
should be included in the university extension programme. 

Government 

The congressmen who are members of the Action for Citizenship will organize vis¬ 
its to the ministries and departments involved to deliver the report and discuss the 
proposals contained in it. This group will also present requests for information to the 
different sectors of the government as listed before. 

Health 

Advised by the Commission for the Creation of the Yanomami Park (CCPY) which 
has experience in running medical programmes in the Yanomami area, the Parliamen¬ 
tary Group will propose a joint agreement between FUNAI and the Ministry of Health 
for a medical team to be sent urgently to the area. 

Legal action 

The OAB is urgently considering the viability of a lawsuit alleging unconstitution¬ 
ally against the federal government for its omission in the application of Article 231 of 
the Constitution. 

Publicity and mobilization 

The organizations CIMI, CEDI and CCPY will edit and publish the report with 
15,000 copies, and edit the videofilm. Each organization will ask its members to lobby 
the government by sending letters and telegrams demanding the withdrawal of the 
prospectors from Indian areas and the cancellation of Interministerial Regulation No 
250/88 and resulting decrees. 

Public Prosecutor’s Office 

At the meeting of June 27th in Brasilia, Mr Claudio Kontelles, Secretary of the In¬ 
dividual Rights Defence Department, provided the following information: 
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The PPO has already requested the closing down of all irregular and clandestine 
airstrips in Roraima. If nothing is done, they will take action to ban landings on these 
airstrips. 

A preliminary inquiry, preparatory to a lawsuit questioning the demarcation of the 
Vanomami area, began on June 27th. 

A local court order by the Roraima judge, ordering the removal of the Macuxi Indi¬ 
ans from their village C'araparu II, has been revoked by a Supreme Appeals Court 
(TFR) decision in Brasilia which granted a stay of execution against the expulsion. 

The Individual Rights Defence Department is concluding a study on the duties of 
the federal police in relation to cases involving Indian populations, which will be sub¬ 
mitted to the Attorney-General. 

This report is signed by the members of the Committee of Action for Citizenship 
who visited Roraima: 

Senator Severo Gomes, Brazilian Democratic Movement Party —PMDB 
Deputy Plinio de Arruda Sampaio, Workers Party—PT 
Bishop Vicente Zico, auxiliary bishop of Belem, representing the CNHB 
Mr Edson de Oliveira, president of OAB local Amazonas branch, representing 
the president of OAB 

Professor Manuela Carneiro da Cun ha, representing the SB PC 
Professor Alcida Ramos, representing the Brazilian Anthropologists Association 
(ABA) 

Ms Claudia Andujar, representing the CCPY 

Mr Antonio Brand and Mr Paulo Machado Guimaraes, representing CIMI 
Mr Carlos Alberto Ricardo, representing CEDI 

Mr Antonio Carlos Alves de Oliveira, adviser to Deputy Fabio Feldman, 

Brazilian Social-Democratic Party —PSDB 
Mr D’Alembert Jaccoud, coordinator of the Secretariat of Action for Citizenship 

The Committee was accompanied by: 

Mr Claudio Fontelles, Mr Carlos Eduardo Vasconcelos and Mr Wagner Gonsalves 
of the Attorney-General’s office 

Mr Roberto de Mello Ramos, executive secretary of the Council for the Defence 
of Human Rights (CDDPH), representing the Ministry of Justice 
Mr Nascimento Paulino, federal police agent 
Bishop Aldo Mongiano, bishop of Roraima 

Mr Roberto Muylaert, director of TV Cultura in Sao Paulo, with a TV team 
Ms Eliana Lucena, reporter, and Mr Renato dos Anjos, photographer, of the 
newspaper Q Estado de Sao Paulo 
Mr Murilo Santos, cameraman from CEDI 
Mr Carlo Zaquini, representing CCPY in Roraima 
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Letter from Davi Yanomami, 

dated 31 August 1989, addressed to all the peoples of the earth: 


The? Government treats us like animals, it does not respect us. It takes our lands, on 
which we have lived for many generations before the arrival of the white man. The 
invasion of our lands is causing much suffering; our rivers, our forests are disap¬ 
pearing. The Government wants us to abandon our customs and our language, and 
! does not want us to own our lands. 

We do not want to fight our Indian brethren, but the Government knows how to 
provoke misunderstandings among us; mostly because other Yanomami chiefs who 
live further away are not aware of the Government’s tactics nor of their final inten¬ 
tions. 

I am afraid that our children and grandchildren will suffer even more if we cannot 
fight to defend and save the life of our people. 1 am doing all I can to defend my 
people. Many are dying of the white man’s illnesses, against which we have no re¬ 
sistance. 

The president promised that he would remove the "garimpeiros" (prospectors), but 
he has done nothing. He does not want to allow our territory io have legal bound¬ 
aries. Many of our people have been taught to drink “cacha^a" (cane-sugar brandy) 
which is lethal to them. The prospectors are taking over completely, they are build¬ 
ing houses, killing our people and acting as if they owned our land. We are in re¬ 
volt against the Government, though it has promised to help us, it’s promises are in 
vain, and we know that it will do nothing to help us. 

Besides, the Government does not respect our culture, and is desecrating our sacred 
hills where our ancestors are buried and where the spirits of nature live. We would 
so much like white people to understand why the preservation of these hills is so 
important to us. We want while people to help us defend our lands, to work side by 
side to preserve our way of life. 

I, Davi Kopenawa Yanomami, want to help white people learn how to make a better 
world together with us, for our mutual benefit. 


Davi Yanomami is 34 years old, born in the Yanomami territory; he 
learned Portuguese from the missionaries. He worked for 10 years as an in¬ 
terpreter for the FUNAl, and also with health teams in various Yanomami 
villages. He is the head of the FUNAI indigenous post in Dimini. Since the 
invasion of the Yanomami territory in 1987 by the gold and mineral pros¬ 
pectors, Davi Yanomami has distinguished himself in the defense of the ter¬ 
ritory of his people and in his struggle with the Federal authorities to cre¬ 
ate a Yanomami Park and to oust the prospectors. He has since received 
many death threats. 


I 




Dawi Yanomami is one of several recipients of the "GLOBAL-SOO" prize 
(1988) awarded annually by the Special Committee of the United Nations* 
Environment Programme (UNEP). 

This is given to people from all over the world who fight for the future of 
our planet. The notice about the prize was communicated to the Brazilian 
government on April 28, 1988, but strangely enough, Davi Yanomami him¬ 
self knew nothing about it. 

The "Global-SOO" prize was created in 1987 to conmemorate the 15 years* 
existence of the UNEP, and hopes to honor about 450 people by 1991. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR LAND RIGHTS FOR THE 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLE OF AUSTRALIA 


THE LAND 


"Disturbing sacred sites and land is agony for our people. Land and mountains 
and spring water — the heart of the sacred sites — is really our body, liver, kid¬ 
ney bleeding.The spirit of the landowners is sickened, graders are scraping the 
skin off our flesh — a sore that will not heal up: in my language, W1LU, killing 
us." 

David Mowaljarlai of Argyle country, the 
Kimberleys, Western Australia. 


HISTORY OF THE TREATMENT OF ABORIGINAL PEOPLE 


The country now known as Australia was invaded by the white British settlers in 
1788. Prior to their coming the Aboriginal people lived in harmony with the land for 
40,(MX) years. Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islanders — as their descendants are now 
known — had no resistance to the white man’s diseases, and in most cases many died 
of diseases or bullets. This once proud nation suffered great pain at the hands of the 
white man, the Aboriginal people’s land was stolen, their life was taken and also the 
lives of their children. The devastation was great and you can see its effects even today, 
two hundred years later. 

The British arrived in the Sydney area and proceeded to take the land from its 
original owners and built settlements and farms for the new colony of New South 
Wales. The earliest white population was made up of convicts and their gaolers, the 
military, because the stated reason for white settlement was to establish a penal colony. 
These people were later joined by free settlers, and other colonies were established; 
first in Tasmania, where mass murder of the Aboriginal people took place, and then in 
other coastal areas of Australia. These settlements gradually expanded as the white co¬ 
lonials demanded more and more land on which to grow their crops and graze their 
animals. 

The indigenous people of this country, by contrast, did not farm nor graze animals, 
but instead gathered and hunted for their food. They did not ’work’ or ’improve’ their 
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land, but rather lived in harmony with it. The invading European population failed to 
understand the importance of the land of the Aboriginal people, and wrongly assumed 
tl at they had the right to settle it as they saw fit. The white population has never real¬ 
ly understood the Aboriginal relationship with the land, nor has it understood the na¬ 
ture of Aboriginal communities. Tribal territories varied enormously in extent accord¬ 
ing to the type of the country. Geographically, Australia ranges from fertile coastal 
areas, to rainforests, to dry plains, to deserts. For example, there were Five tribes in 
Tasmania, but also five in the Sydney metropolitan area alone. The Wiradjuri people, 
in contrast, stretched across much of the far western region of New South Wales. In 
central Australia, the Pitjantjatjara have land in three States. 


Just as the first European invaders misunderstood the importance pf their land to 
Aboriginal people (as they still do today), the non-Aboriginal person remains ignorant 
of the spiritual implications of land for Aboriginal people. Land was thought to belong 
to the people who lived upon it, determined through descent through the father’s line. 
I is now realized that this relationship is much more complex. One could say (hat the 
find owned the Aboriginals as much as Aboriginals owned the land. Descent was not 
always reckoned through the father’s line — in some cases it was through the mother’s 
1 ne. In addition to this, Aboriginal people had rights to land through both parents. 
They also had rights through their Dreaming Places. Tribal land is not so much a de¬ 
fined area, as a constellation of Dreaming, particularly in relation to special places that 
Vere sacred to a number of different groups, such as Uluru (Ayers Rock). 

"The Land makes everybody one. It determines relationships between the clans in 
their social life as well as in their spiritual life. To educate them about the land and 
their association with the land, they must be able to see the objects and feel the 
sense of security which the nature produces. 11 


Rev. Rrurrambu Dhurrkay, 
My Mother The Land. 


The notion of the Dreamtime, i.e. one’s own Dreaming, is an important concept for 
Aboriginal people. Dreamtime is the remote past of the Spirit Ancestors. This past 
ives on in legends which have been passed down by word of mouth from generation to 
veneration for at least the 40,000 years the Aboriginal people have been on this conti- 
lent. For Aboriginal people the Dreamtime explains the origin of the universe, the 
workings of nature and the nature of humanity, the cycle of life and death. It shapes 
md structures Aboriginal life by regulation, kinship, family life and the relations be¬ 
tween the sexes, with a network of obligations to people, land and spirits. 

Aboriginal understanding of ’Dreaming’ is not only a memory of the past, it is also 
the reality of the present. 

“To me as a tribal Aboriginal, dreaming is more than just an ordinary dream which 
one would dream at night or day. To us, dreaming is reality, because it takes in all 
the Aboriginal spirituality. When the religious tribal elder says, ’This mountain is 
my dreaming* or ’that land is my dreaming’, he is really saying to us that this 
mountain or that holds very sacred knowledge, wisdom and moral teaching, passed 
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on to us by the spirit of the creator, who has created us for the holy sacred sites and 
the sacred mountains which exist today." 

Rev. Djiniyini Gondarra, 

Father, You Gave Us The Dreaming. 


Ayers Rock, held sacred by Aboriginal people, has been returned to them by the Govern¬ 
ment of Australia. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY TOWARDS ABORIGINAL PEOPLE 


From 1823 onwards it was government policy to convert Aboriginal people to 
Christianity, by teaching them the habits of dress, prayer, work, thereby attempting to 
make them Christian, "civilized" and useful. The establishment of missions by 
churches also saved the government money, because missionaries work for "love not 
money" and were supported by missionary societies and similar organizations. 





The missions employed superintendents of agriculture to teach habits of order, in¬ 
dustry and subordination. All the work was done by Aborigines. They were told: Do 
not go around naked, do not be dirty, do not work on Sundays, and do not drink, 
smoke or be promiscuous. Corroborees (ceremonies) were forbidden. Children had to 
wear uniforms and work, play, learn, and pray according to clockwork schedules. 


ASSIMILATION 


“Assimilation 11 was the policy of the government throughout the first half of this 
century, and traces of it can still be seen in white attitudes towards Aborigines today. 
“Assimilation 11 worked towards the goal of 'one nation' where all nationalities and 
races in Australia would see themselves as one people. This policy did not recognize 
the distinct cultural differences between white and black Australians. Its real purpose 
was to make Aboriginal people white. 

Assimilation in practice was a different matter. By 1936 there were 40 separate 
schools for Aboriginals in New South Wales. These were begun where there were suffi¬ 
cient numbers of Aboriginal children, or where the white community refused to have 
them in the public schools, the latter being the most common reason. Until 1938 these 
schools went only as far as the third grade of primary school, as it was assumed that a 
14-year old Aboriginal child could only learn as much as a white child of eight. The 
schools were later extended to the sixth grade, but no Aboriginal children went to sec¬ 
ondary school. They were then trained as domestics if they were girls, or labourers if 
they were boys. 

In New South Wales in 1936 a new Aborigines Protection Act was passed. It applied 
to any “full-blooded or half-caste Aboriginal". Any statement or document was enough 
to prove a person was Aboriginal, unless the contrary could be shown “to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Court". It is the ultimate irony that white Australia in the 1980's often now 
refuse to admit that a person is Aboriginal because they “do not look Aboriginal". Ab¬ 
original people have always had to bear the brunt of this hypocritical racism. 

The 1936 Act effectively deprived Aboriginal people of ordinary civil legal rights 
and citizenship. Any person who was classed as Aboriginal, or deemed to be of mixed 
blood could be removed by a court order to a reserve, and kept there until the order 
was cancelled. They could also have their employment terminated at the discretion of 
the Aborigines Protection Board, or by being taken away for medical treatment. In 
Queensland from 1939, the marriage of any Aboriginal with a non-Aboriginal required 
the permission in writing of the Director of Native Affairs. Even marriage between two 
Aboriginals required the permission of a 'protector' who was usually a policeman or 
reserve superintendent. 

The purpose of this 'protection* was to breed out the ’impure’ Aboriginal blood. 
One girl at the Cootamundra Girls’ Home was told: “There is a good chance that you 
will marry a white man and your children will be lighter, and they will get caught up 
with a white man and their children will be lighter until they are completely white. 
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and lhat’s how the Aboriginal blood will be bred out." Says the recipient of such ad¬ 
vice: "They were making us white-think, white-look, white-act white." 

The extent of racial discrimination against Aboriginal people in this country is il¬ 
lustrated by the fact that citizenship was not granted to Aboriginal people until l l )67. 
And this despite the fact that Aboriginal people fought alongside non- Aboriginal Aus¬ 
tralians in both World Wars. 

In the past thirty years there has been a marked increase in Aboriginal people’s 
pride in their cultural heritage. Aboriginal people have become much more politically 
active, and this has resulted in such exciting events as the Freedom Ride in 1%5 (fol¬ 
lowing similar events in the USA), and the Aboriginal Tent Embassy in FJ72. The 
Tent Embassy became a focal point for Aboriginal protests about living conditions, and 
political inaction on Aboriginal affairs. 

The celebration in white Australia of the bicentenary of the 1788 invasion provided 
an international focus for the situation of Aboriginal Australians. Despite government 
and general community insensitivity towards the Aboriginal call for a Year of Mourn¬ 
ing instead of a year of celebrations. Aboriginal people managed to draw national and 
international attention to the hypocrisy of the bicentenary with the March For Justice, 
Freedom and Hope on 26 January. This was the date commemorating the claiming of 
Australia for the British Crown by the first British Governor of New South Wales. On 
this day. Invasion Day/Australia Day, thousands of Aborigines from across the nation 
met in Sydney and marched to mourn past injustices against Aboriginals and celebrate 
the Survival of the Aboriginal Race. A popular song by an Aboriginal rock band says: 
"We Have Survived!" 



A protest march against the abuse of sacred sites ■ Noonkanbah 




Even today, however, many white Australians say it is wrong to give any group in 
the community special treatment, though Aborigines have had ’special* treatment for 
over 200 years — dispossession and genocide, prejudice and poverty, ’protection* and 
legal discrimination. One of the fears of the non-Aboriginal population regarding land 
rights is that their own private property may be under threat from Aboriginal land 
claims. In fact, no land rights legislation proposes to claim any private property. 

What has been the role of the churches in all this? As in the rest of the Australian 
community, the power in the Australian churches rests in the hands of the non- 
Aboriginal people. There are a few Aboriginal church groups, but they often have their 
hands tied by the hierarchy of the churches with which these groups are affiliated. In 
general, the church has a history of supporting the struggle for land, because it is con¬ 
vinced that the restoration of land will be a significant step in restoring life and com¬ 
munity. It is a recognition that land is a basic human need, a place where people can 
have real autonomy, security and control over life. It is a sign of one’s place in the 
community. The church is made up of people, however, who often exhibit the same 
racism and.paternalism of the communities of which they are a part. It is a sad fact of 
Australian history that church people have often contributed to the oppression of Ab¬ 
original people by their lack of understanding of Aboriginal spirituality (often seeing it 
as idolatry or of the devil), their paternalism and their preaching of a gospel based on a 
European understanding of God and theology, which is one of greed, hunger for power 
and lies. Yet there always have been enlightened and understanding individuals who 
have repented of the past and who support the Aboriginal people in their continuing 
struggle. One aspect of this struggle has to do with land rights. 


COMMONWEALTH 


In 1975 the following motion was moved by Senator Neville Bonner (the first Ab¬ 
original senator): 

That the Senate accepts the fact that the indigenous people of Australia, now 
known as Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islanders, were in possession of this entire 
nation prior to the 1788 First Fleet landing at Botany Bay, urges the Australian 
Government to admit prior ownership by the said indigenous people and introduce 
legislation to compensate the people known as Aboriginal and Torres Strait Island¬ 
ers for dispossession of their land. 

Although his motion was unanimously passed, it was not acted upon. The govern¬ 
ment set up the Aboriginal Land Fund Commission (later replaced by the Aboriginal 
Land Development Commission) to buy lands for Aboriginal communities across Aus¬ 
tralia with Australia Commonwealth funds. The work of these Commissions has re¬ 
peatedly been hampered by the non-cooperation of State governments, in particular 
those of Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania. For example, when the Austra¬ 
lia Land Fund Commission bought the Archer River cattle station for the Aurukun 
people, the Queensland Government refused to approve transfer of the title. The Com¬ 
monwealth Government has repeatedly shown itself unwilling to test its authority over 
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the Stales, even though the Commonwealth Lands Acquisition Act of 1955 empowers 
the Federal Government to override State legislation. 

Despite being elected on a pro-land-rights policy, the current Commonwealth La¬ 
bour Government, led by Bob Hawke, has abandoned its proposed National Land 
Rights legislation. The policy of the conservative Liberal/National parties of the opposi¬ 
tion is to return all responsibility for Aboriginal affairs to the individual States. Their 
intention is to force Aborigines to "assimilate" into the wider community on the pre¬ 
text that this will prove less divisive. The policy of "one nation" has been a feature of 
the conservative parties' attitude to Aboriginal people in general. The denial of justice 
to Aboriginals is presented under the guise of providing equal rights for all. 

In September 1988 Prime Minister Bob Hawke announced his intention to form a 
"compact of understanding" with Aboriginal people. This would involve the govern¬ 
ment negotiating a treaty with Aboriginal people, negotiations to be begun by the end 
of 1988, the bicentennial year. Aboriginal people would be involved in deciding what 
should be in such a treaty. Since Hawke’s statement, however, the government has re¬ 
vised the time constraints mentioned in the statement. It appears unlikely that such a 
treaty will be Finalized within the lifetime of the current Labour Government, as the 
conservative members of the opposition parties strongly oppose it. 

A further Federal issue concerns the preamble to the proposed Aboriginal and Tor¬ 
res Strait Islander Commission Bill, which contains a statement validating the miscon¬ 
ceived notion that the act of colonization automatically annulled Aboriginal ownership 
title to all lands. If this is enacted in its present form, future land claims based on legal 
status of native titles could be jeopardized. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Western Australian Government has traditionally been hostile to the issue of 
Aboriginal land rights. There is no land rights legislation in Western Australia. The 
government does not allow Aboriginal communities to hold freehold title to land. The 
Aboriginal Land Trust (an advisory committee appointed by the Minister for Commu¬ 
nity Welfare) which was established in 1972, holds title and issues 99- year leases to 
Aboriginal groups. This prevents Aboriginal people from fully controlling their own 
affairs. Before 1980 permits were required to explore or mine Aboriginal reserves, but 
this restriction has now been lifted, and the 99- year leases give no protection against 
mining interests. Lease-holdings are still classified as Crown Land and are under the 
control of the Minister. The Federal Government has accepted this lease system and, 
with the State Government, has used the provision of financial aid to gain political ad¬ 
vantages. 

The current struggle of Aborigines in the State’s capital Perth illustrates the prob¬ 
lems faced by Western Australia Aborigines. A group of Perth Aborigines are battling 
to protect a sacred site on the foreshores of the Swan River. They have been camping 
at the Waurgul site since the beginning of 1989. 




Aboriginal leader Mick Ralah tells the WCCIPCR team of the eviction of his people from 
the Gordon Downs cattle station in N.W. Australia (l l JS2) 

Although the sacred site is registered under Western Australian law, the Supreme 
Court recently ruled that the Western Australia Heritage Act is not binding. The West¬ 
ern Australia Government plans to develop an Aboriginal Cultural Centre and a tav¬ 
ern. Aboriginal people regularly camped and performed ceremony at the site until they 
were pushed aside by the spread of the city. Now that the brewery which was on the 
site has been abandoned, they see an opportunity to restore some respect to the sacred 
site. Aboriginal people were not consulted by the government before the redevelop¬ 
ment plans were disclosed. 


Robert Bropho, spokesperson for the Swan Valley Fringe dwellers, has this to say 
about the development plans: "It is making a mockery of our beliefs and our living 
culture. Aboriginal paintings and sacred things from the Northern Territory and 
Queensland will be staring down and they can’t defend themselves. Aboriginal dancing 
there will be like dancing on our grandmother’s and grandfather’s graves. We aren’t 
going to sit back and have our culture mocked." 

The protestors have had the support of other Aboriginal and church groups. They 
have called for support in the form of political lobbying, donations and for other Ab¬ 
original people to join them. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


South Australia has one of the best land rights records in Australia. As early as 1966 
the government established the Aboriginal Lands Trust of South Australia to hold title 
and manage existing reserves, though it was not until some time later that a large 
number of reserves were transferred to its control. In 1975 the Trust was restricted in 
its activities to title-holding, management of the reserves having been made the respon¬ 
sibility of the Aboriginal inhabitants. In 1984, however, the Pitjantijatjara people were 
given freehold title to their extensive lands in the Great Central Reserve. This was the 
first settlement ever negotiated between a government and an Aboriginal community. 
A similar, though weaker. Act was passed in 1984 to return to the Maralinga people 
their traditional lands. These people had been driven off their lands in the 1950’s be¬ 
cause of British nuclear testing. The cleanup of nuclear pollution at Maralinga is being 
delayed by arguments between the British and Australian Governments over who will 
pay for it. Still large areas of importance to Aborigines are outside the protection of the 
State’s legislation. The State Government is now drifting away from its pro-land-rights 
position in favour of mining interests. For example, the important mining prospects at 
Roxby Downs led to the local Aboriginal community’s rights being completely over¬ 
ruled in favour of the mining company. 


NORTHERN TERRITORY 


In 1976 the Aboriginal Land Rights (Northern Territory) Act was passed. This was 
the first legal recognition of prior Aboriginal ownership of land. Reserves and mission 
lands came under Aboriginal control. The Act also established the Aboriginal Land 
Commission to hear claims by traditional owners to areas of unalienated Crown land. 
However, the Act did not allow compensation or claims on the basis of need for areas 
under the Town Planning Act. In an attempt to circumvent existing or future land 
claims, the Territory Government subsequently extended the town boundaries of Dar¬ 
win, Alice Springs and Tennant Creek. This led to large areas of land becoming alien¬ 
ated. 

However, the High Court has since ruled that these and new boundaries should not 
prevent Aboriginal land claims proceeding. 

However, even in the Northern Territory, where Aborigines own much more land 
than they do elsewhere in Australia, the situation with regard to land ownership is not 
as rosy as is often alleged. 

The 250 pastoral leases which make up 53% (713,5(H) square kilometres) of the 
Northern Territory’s 1,346,200 square kilometres are controlled by 150 bodies, only a 
handful of which are Aboriginal. Whilst this may seem large to people unused to Aus¬ 
tralian geographical conditions, it must be noted ihat this includes poor farming land 
as well as desert. 



Although considerably more than the census figure of 24% of the population in the 
Territory is Aboriginal, only 35% of land is owned by Aboriginal people. This land was 
only available because it was generally regarded by non-Aboriginals as worthless. 

The majority of Aborigines in the Territory are still without land. Thousands have 
been waiting for years for small community living areas on their traditional country. 
All they have requested is title to land of a few square kilometres on pastoral leases of 
several thousand square kilometres. Yet even these small requests have been refused. 


QUEENSLAND 


Since the first reforming initiatives of the Whitlam (Labour) Government in 1972, 
the Queensland State Government has resisted the principle of land rights. The poli¬ 
cies of the conservative National Party Government have remained constant, despite a 
recent change in the party’s leadership. The Queensland Government has consistently 
denied Aborigines any special entitlement to land. There is thus still no prospect of 
Aboriginal land rights outside the reserves, and Aborigines living on reserves or similar 

I ireas have no legal status as title holders. 

In 1978, as a result of the dispute over the control of Aurukun and Mornington Is- 
and reserves, the government passed the Local Government (Aboriginal Lands) Act. 
Jnder this Act, both the reserves became shires, so that the control of these lands 
:ame under the elected shire councils under 50-year leaseholds. More legislation passed 
n 1982 made similar provision for other reserve areas. These shires, however, are not 
equal to other shires in the States. Under the provisions of the Act, the Aborginal 
Councils need the approval of the Minister for Local Government and the Governor- 
in-Council for any decision affecting their land, even for something as minor as leasing 
blocks of land to Aboriginal families. The government thus really still maintains con¬ 
trol over the land. 

Torres Strait Islands are included in the designated Queensland reserves. These 
Vlelanesian Islanders have recently won some important victories in their struggle for 
!>elf-determination. In January 1988 their well-published decision to secede from Aus- 
ralia forced Federal and State Governments to give serious attention to their griev¬ 
ances. The secession move was timed to coincide with the celebrations of the bicente¬ 
nary and thus succeeded in finding considerable media attention. The declaration was 
motivated by the actions of various State Governments to pass legislation retrospective- 
y, legalizing past illegal acts such as the Queenland Coast Islands Declaratory Act and 
he New South Wales Crown Lands (Validations and Revocations) Act 1983. The 1983 
Act was passed to prevent Aborigines from using the provisions of the State Land 
Rights Act to claim land and were illegally excised from the reserves before 1982. In 
March this year the High Court of Australia ruled that, unless the 1985 Act passed by 
the Queensland Government to circumvent the Islanders’ land claim was valid in ev¬ 
ery respect and answered all of the Islanders’ claims, the case should proceed to full 
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trial. This means that the Torres Strait Islanders will be able to proceed with the ’prior 
native title' test case they initiated in 1982. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


In 1974 the New South Wales Land Trust was established by the State Liberal Gov¬ 
ernment, and in 1975 title to all inhabited reserves was transferred to its control. A 
government Select Committee was later appointed to examine ways of implementing a 
land rights policy in New South Wales (NSW). The Committee reported in 1980 and 
recommended that land be made available to Aboriginal communities on the basis of 
traditional ownership, tenure of association (as on reserves) and special need. When 
the Aboriginal Land Rights Act was finally passed in 1983, many of the committees’ 
most important provisions were not included. However, it is the first legislation en¬ 
acted by any Australian Government which acknowledged, and paid compensation for, 
the theft of Aboriginal lands. Freehold title to existing reserves, with all mineral rights 
(except to gold, silver, coal and petroleum, which are the same rights as enjoyed by 
non- Aboriginal freehold title holders) was transferred from the Lands Trust to Ab¬ 
original Land Councils. No provision was made for Aborigines to regain control of ille¬ 
gally seized reserves, and restrospective legislation had already legalized the usurpation 
of such lands. The only land which can be claimed is unalienated Crown land which is 
deemed unlikely to be needed for purposes in the future. 

The recent change in government in New South Wales has threatenend the security 
of this Act. The new Liberal Party government under Premier Nick Greiner has de¬ 
clared that its policy is to repeal the Act and rescind all claims granted under its provi¬ 
sions, unless it can be shown that a claim relates to a genuine sacred site. All monies 
will be removed from Aboriginal control and redirected towards welfare spending. In 
justifying their proposed actions, the Party audaciously claimed that the present Act 
only damages the standing of the Aboriginal community! 

One of the most positive aspects of the Act as it stands is that it set up a three- 
tiered system of L-and Councils which operates at local, regional and State levels. These 
Councils are democratically elected by the Aboriginal communities. Tiga Bayles, the 
current chairperson of the NSW Aboriginal Land Council, made the following state¬ 
ment regarding the proposed repealing of the Act: 

"The (NSW) Government says it believes in Aboriginal self-determination, yet they 

propose taking away our rights to elect our leaders aifd representatives. Our Land 

Rights Act should be given more time to work." 

At the moment the only thing preventing the implementation of this policy is the 
fact that the government does not have any control of the Upper House of State Parlia¬ 
ment. The NSW opposition parties have all promised to block legislation to repeal the 
Land Rights Act. The fate of the NSW Land Rights Act will be an important test case 
for Land Rights everywhere in Australia. 
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A procession of Aboriginal people, bring the skeletal fragments oj their ancestors, which 
had been stored in the Museum of Victoria, to be re - buried in the central city domain, 
1985 


VICTORIA 


The Victorian Labour Government has a declared commitment to Land Rights tor 
Aborigines in Victoria, but in the six years that it has been in power, little progress has 
been made. Only a small area of land has been returned to Aboriginal ownership un¬ 
der special legislation. The government had promised to enact legislation which would 
acknowledge Aboriginal prior ownership of land, allow for land and compensation 
claims, and protect the Aboriginal cultural heritage. This has not happened. Neither 
has the government followed the advice of the Parliamentary Social Development 
Committee to combine the issues of land rights and compensation into one Bill. In¬ 
stead, the government has begun to draft separate land legislation for individual com¬ 
munities. These proposed Bills have all met with strong opposition from the mining 
industry and the conservative coalition parties, who blocked the legislation in parlia¬ 
ment in 1986. The Opposition asserted that the Bills would create apartheid, set a pre¬ 
cedent for further land claims and threaten privately owned land. They also divided 
Victoria Aborigines into ’full-blood’ and genuine and nongenuine Aborigines, as if cul- 
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ture and belief!) were inherited with skin colour. They proposed that anthropologists 
should determine whether or not an individual was in fact an Aborigine. The State 
Government sought Federal assistance, and in ldX7 two Acts were enacted which su¬ 
perceded the proposed Victoria legislation on the same issues. This was the first lime 
the Federal Government has used its Constitutional power to legislate on Land Rights 
within a Stale. 

Fiowever, the Commonwealth legislation changes the Bill’s precise definition of an 
Aborigine to one that is vague and has racist connotations. The proposed Bills define 
an Aboriginal as one who: 

1) is descended from an Aborigine; 

2) identifies as an Aborigine; 

3) is accepted as such by the Aboriginal community. 

The Act changes this to: 

Aboriginal means a member of the Aboriginal race in Australia. 

I his definition has the potential to deprive an individual and the community of the 
right to determine their own identity. 



Aboriginal elder, Margaret / ucker, beside the plaque listing the 38 Victorian tribes whose 
ancestors are among those buried in the mass grave in Melbourne’s Kings Domain 
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TASMANIA 


Tasmania is another State that does not recognize Aboriginal land rights. In 1982 
land rights legislation was in the process of being drafted, but lapsed when the Labour 
Government lost office in that year. The current government has repeatedly an¬ 
nounced that it will not differentiate between Aborigines and any other ethnic minor¬ 
ity. This perpetuates that very convenient fiction that there are no Aborigines left in 
Tasmania since the death of an Aboriginal woman called Truganini. 

Truganini is commonly regarded by uninformed non-Aboriginal people as the last 
of the Tasmanian Aborigines. She died in 187b. In 1888 a full-blood woman named 
Sukey died on Kangoroo Island. But these women were by no means the last of their 
race as white Australia has asserted. A large number of Tasmanian Aborigines, mainly 
women, were forced to live with the sealers on the islands in Bass Strait, between Tas¬ 
mania and the mainland. Their offspring became known as Cape Barren Islanders. In 
1850, when the islanders petitioned the Governor of Tasmania for a school and teacher, 
as had been provided for Tasmanian Aborigines elsewhere, the request was refused on 
the grounds that they "could not fairly be termed Aborigines". Twenty of their descen¬ 
dants fought in World War One, but still the myth of "Truganini, the last of the Tas¬ 
manian Aborigines", lived on. This myth of the dying race reflected the hope of many 
white people that the so-called ’Aboriginal problem’ would be solved by Aboriginal 
people simply dying out. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

Since 1965 the Australian Council of Churches (ACC) has been supporting Aborigi¬ 
nal calls for action to secure the land rights of Australia’s indigenous people. 

Giving an early lead in this area, the ACC called its member churches to think 
through afresh their role vis-a-vis the Aboriginal and Islander people. Governments, 
both Federal and State, were lobbied. After the World Council of Churches* Pro¬ 
gramme to Combat Racism was initiated in 1969, the ACC sought its help to secure in¬ 
ternational support. 

"This General Meeting, whilst recognizing that significant reforms in Aboriginal af¬ 
fairs have taken place over the past 15 years, nevertheless once again draws the at¬ 
tention of the Australian churches and of the Federal and State Governments to 
the unequivocal call by the Aboriginal people for fundamental justice through the 
granting of land rights and the right to self- determination." 

"This General Meeting supports this call of the Aboriginal people in the interests of 
reconciliation between non-Aboriginal and Aboriginal peoples and for the establish¬ 
ment of a more just social order within Australia." 

It went on to urge that member churches "pray for a genuine and just reconcili¬ 
ation between the non-Aboriginal and Aboriginal peoples of Australia." 

That remains our prayer and our commitment. 
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WHERE TO FROM HERE? 


There have been some gains in terms of land rights in some States, particularly in 
the Northern Territory. But land rights is not enough to satisfy Aboriginal aspirations 
for recognition of our social, cultural, economic and political rights. The Australian 
Government seems to think that passing land rights laws fulfills its obligation to recog¬ 
nize these Aboriginal rights in Australia and internationally. Providing people with 
land without providing real autonomy to Aboriginal people is not self-determination, a 
right guaranteed by international law. 

The government takes the view that Aboriginal people are like everyone else in this 
country, that Australia is one nation with one people. But Aboriginal people are an 
indigenous and culturally distinct people who in themselves constitute a nation. Al¬ 
though Aboriginal cultural distinction is now slowly being recognized, the government 
is very slow to recognize the distinctive political rights of Aboriginal people. 

Aboriginal sovereignty was never recognized, because British law, and now white 
Australian law, considered the continent to be terra nullius . an uninhabited land to be 
settled, rather than gained by conquest. Even today Australia is considered to be a set¬ 
tled rather than a conquered country. Therefore, it is argued that there is no sovereign 
Aboriginal nation. However, Aboriginal people have never surrendered their rights. 
Aboriginal people are probably in a better position today to restore their sovereignty 
and negotiate a proper treaty than those indigenous nations which did cede their sov¬ 
ereignty. Aboriginal sovereignty will be determined by Aboriginal people asserting 
their right to self-determination against the Australian Government, and at an interna¬ 
tional level. 

1 he following statement was issued by Aboriginal people at a meeting in Barunga 
in the Northern Territory in June 1988. If states the demands and aspirations of the 
Aboriginal people for the future. 


THE BARUNGA STATEMENT 

We, the indigenous owners and occupiers of Australia, call on the Australian Gov¬ 
ernment and people to recognize our rights: 

* To self-determination and self-management, including the freedom to pursue 
our own economic, social, religious and cultural development’* 

* To permanent control and enjoyment of our ancestral lands; 

* To compensation for the loss of our lands, there having been no extinction of 
original title; 

* To protection of and control of access to our sacred sites, sacred objects, artefacts, 
designs, knowledge and works of art; 

* To.the return of the remains of our ancestors for burial in accordance with our 
traditions; 
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* To respect for and promotion of our Aboriginal identity, including the cultural, 
linguistic, religious and historical aspects, and including the right to be educated 
in our own languages and in our own culture and history; 

* In accordance with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the internation¬ 
al covenant on economic, social and cultural rights, the international covenant 
on civil and political rights, and the international covenant on the elimination 
of all forms of racial discrimination, rights to life, liberty, security of person, 
food, clothing, housing, medical care, education and employment opportunities, 
necessary social services and other basic rights. 

We call on the Commonwealth to pass laws providing: 

* a national elected Aboriginal and Islander Organization to oversee Aboriginal 
and Islander affairs; 

* a national system of land rights: 

* a police and justice system which recognizes our customary laws and frees us 
from discrimination and any activity which may threaten our identity or securi¬ 
ty, interfere with our freedom of expression or association, or otherwise prevent 
our full enjoyment and exercise of universal recognized human rights and fun¬ 
damental freedoms. 

We call on the Australian Government to support Aborigines in the development of 

an international covenant. 

And we call on the Commonwealth Parliament to negotiate with us a Treaty recog¬ 
nizing our prior ownership, continued occupation and sovereignty, and affirming 

our human rights and freedom. 
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CANADA 

Lubicon Lake Indian Nation Seeks Justice 


written by John Goddard 
with acknowledgement of the assistance 
from Lubicon Lake Indian Nation 
3536-106 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T6J 1A4 
Canada 

The article first appeared as: 

From Double-Crossing the Lubicon—How Edmonton and Ottawa turned Indian writ¬ 
ten by John Goddard, published in "Saturday Night", February 1988 
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FORKED TONGUES 


by 

John Goddard 


Surprise, surprise, Alberta’s Indians are getting stepped on again. 

When the Lubicon Lake Cree appealed for justice 
—and the reserve they’d been promised for more than four 
decades—two levels of government tried to eliminate them on paper. 
Then Alberta decided to celebrate Canada’s rich native culture. 


Back in 1984, when the Tory government was green and gung ho and able to pride 
itself on high and moral purpose, the new Minister for Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, David Crombie, asked himself what might happen if principles such as 
fairness and equity were applied to a long-standing Indian grievance. Crombie is a city 
boy. in size, shape and kinetic energy, he resembles a well-hurled bowling ball, and he 
was known to be eager for a worldly, urban- oriented portfolio such as External Affairs 
or Communications. He must have been disappointed to be assigned to the muskeg- 
ridden hinterlands. People close to him say he made the best of it by pretending Indian 
Affairs was Toronto, his home town, where he had spent six glorious years in the 1970s 
being described in the newspapers as the "tiny, perfect mayor" and being adored by 
Torontonians for understanding the city as a family of ethnically diverse neighbour¬ 
hoods, each meriting individual attention. Crombie recognized that native communi¬ 
ties differ, too, in their histories, cultures, resources and concerns, and figured that if 
he kept this in mind Indian Affairs might suit him after all. Maybe he could make a 
contribution. 

Indian Affairs is one of the oldest bureaucracies on the continent, tracing its ante¬ 
cedents to the first British colonist ever to give an Indian a present and a promise of 
goodwill. Crombie distrusts bureaucracies. "I’m a decentralist by instinct," he said 
shortly after taking office, musing that he wished to dismantle Indian Affairs and dis¬ 
tribute power to the Indians. "I really do think that people if given the chance ... have 
a very great ability to look after themselves." Dismantling the department overnight 
was impossible, so Crombie, in the meantime, ignored it. He started travelling across 
the country virtually alone, carrying his own bags, meeting every native leader he 
could, and asking questions. His itinerary for the first three months included the 
Northwest Territories, Ontario, Quebec, Labrador, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia. "Crombie is his own person," says somebody who once worked with him. 
"He reads a great deal, listens, absorbs what he is hearing, educates himself, and tries to 
unearth the truth of a situation." 

It wasn’t long before Crombie met Bernard Ominayak of the Lubicon Lake Cree. 
Crombie was visiting the Sturgeon Lake reserve, in the Peace River country of north¬ 
ern Alberta, to hear what was on the minds of the twenty-seven regional chiefs assem¬ 
bled there. "I’ve been an Indian only ten weeks," he told them. "1 came to hear your 
views." And he sat all morning at a rectangular formation of tables in a low-slung 
meeting hall, his collar open, his ears cocked, his entire upper body sometimes bobbing 
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rapidly to acknowledge that he understood the points being made. At the lunch break 
he found Ominayak at the back of the hall and led him down a corridor to a storage 
room, where they cleared a space among stacks of tables and chairs for a Crombie-style 
one-on-one. "1 like people to feel free to speak frankly, openly, and on the table." 
Crombie is fond of saying, "and you can best do that if you are alone." 

Ominayak likes frank talk, too, whether in chummy circumstances or not. He is a 
reserved, laconic man, now thirty-seven years old, with observant, well-spaced eyes and 
a handsomely proportioned physique, usually clad in chiselled cowboy boots, blue 
jeans, a white western-style shirt, and a black baseball cap with gold lettering that says, 
"Lubicon Lake Band". He was first elected chief in 1978, fulfilling the job so well the 
Band once tried to vote him in for life, an offer he declined. He has since become the 
best-known local chief in the country— greeted with standing ovations at native 
gatherings—and a houshold name in Alberta. When the Alberta NDP leader, Grant 
Notley, died in a plane crash in 1984, Ominayak sat in the VIP section at the funeral. 
When the Pope toured Canada, Ominayak shook his hand on behalf of northern Alber¬ 
ta Indians. A European congress on aboriginal rights invited Ominayak as featured 
speaker last May, and the Interreligious Foundation for Community Organization ho¬ 
noured him at an awards banquet in New York City in December for "valiant, creative 
and effective" leadership. On such formal occasions Ominayak usually doffs his black 
cap, hanging it on one knee. He did the same when he sat with Crombie, signifying he 
didn’t wholly buy Crombie’s affable charm. 



Chief Bernard Ominayak re-elected chief of the Lubicon Lake Indian Nation, June 1989 
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"We need all the support we can get," Ominayak sometimes says. By his count 
there are 457 Lubicon Cree, centred at Utile Buffalo settlement 240 miles north of Ed¬ 
monton. Until 1980, they made up a self-supporting, hunting-and-trapping communi¬ 
ty. Then massive oil development hit the area, generating revenues of $1.3 million a 
day for the oil companies and the Alberta government, but also destroying the wildlife 
and throwing almost everybody in Little Buffalo on to welfare. A reserve the federal 
government promised in 1940 would partly have buttressed the Lubicon Cree from the 
onslaught and entitled them to royalties to start a new way of life, but the land was 
never transferred, and the Band’s efforts to secure it have been met with brutal resis¬ 
tance. Milt Pahl, as Alberta Native Affairs Minister, went so far as to tell the Alberta 
legislature in 1984 that the Lubicon Cree do not exist. "They may have as few as nine 
members," he said. 

Resistance by the Alberta and federal governments to the Band has been strong 
enough to attract attention from the international human rights community. Anwar 
Barkat, |then| director of the Programme to Combat Racism of the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva, studied the case in 1983 and concluded: "In the last couple of 
years, the Alberta provincial government and dozens of multinational oil companies 
have taken actions that could have genocidal consequences." The United Nations Hu¬ 
man Rights Commission studied the case for three years and concluded last summer 
that the rights of the Lubicon Cree were being seriously abused. A full hearing of the 
case is to be held later this year in Geneva. 

A well-defined community facing clear-cut injustice is the kind of problem Crom¬ 
bie seems especially suited to tackle, and he had an idea. He had begun to hire what he 
called ’special envoys’—freewheeling eminent personages unimpaired by bureaucracy — 
to study particularly long-festering native issues and report directly to him. Emmett 
Hall, the former justice of the Supreme Court of Canada, set off to the Whitedog Re¬ 
serve in northwestern Ontario to determine damages to the Grassy Narrows and Isling¬ 
ton Bands from mercury pollution. Murray Coolican, a Halifax consultant and Robert 
Stanfield’s son-in-law, opened hearings to find a fresh approach to settling aboriginal 
claims. Frank Oberle, a federal Tory backbencher at the time, joined the chiefs of 
northern Alberta to address unfulfilled treaty promises, hoping to design a model for 
native self-government. Other envoys were assigned to other tasks and, before long, the 
minister’s staff chart began to resemble a mblecular diagram: atoms careering through 
disparate orbits around a nucleus that was Crombie himself, the entire structure float¬ 
ing self-contained and free of the department. Crombie decided to recruit a special en¬ 
voy to resolve the Lubicon case. Looking up from Ominayak’s brief, he said, "I think 
it’s time to make a deal." 

At first nobody at Little Buffalo knew quite what to make of E. Davie Fulton, a re¬ 
served, noble, complex man once known as ’Fearless Fulton’. He arrived on Parliament 
Hill in 1945 distinguished by carrot-red hair, a Mulroney-type jaw, and a broad- 
vowelled accent cultivated at St John’s College, Oxford. In his maiden speech, at the 
age of twenty-nine, he lectured Prime Minister Mackenzie King on the need, following 
the war, to discharge the longest-serving soldiers first, out of fairness; and by the end of 
his first term in opposition he had got his own bill passed, outlawing ’Public Enemies’, 
’Girls on City Streets’, and other trashy comic books linked to juvenile delinquency. 
He matured to become John^ Diefenbaker’s justice minister, accruing renown as a man 
of principle and attracting the loyalty of young proteges such as Lowell Murray, Brian 
Mulroney, and Joe Clark, all of whom campaigned for him. 
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Pulton arrived ai the Lubicon settlement on the evening of April 0 , 1985. Little 
Buffalo is a quiet community of 350 people. The houses are prefab bungalows set well 
back from the dusty roads, and widely separated from each other by wood lots, spruce- 
rail corrals and snow-covered fields where horses roam free. There is no main street, 
and there are no shops, except a confectionary with a gasoline pump. Fulton spent the 
night at the home of John Felix l^aboucan, a bony, sinewy, aged trapper who speaks 
nothing but Cree. The two were smiling and washing dishes together when Ominayak 
came around the next morning. 

Soon Fulton and Ominayak were riding in a helicopter northwards over Lubicon 
hunting and trapping territory — undulating bush country of spruce, jack pine, alder 
and birch, covering 8500 square miles between the Peace and Athabasca Rivers, an area 
the size of Wales. They reconnoitered crisscrossing seismograph lines, pipelines, roads, 
colonies of yellow-and-white ATCO housing units, and scores of nodding pump jacks 
painted bright playground shades of red and blue. Fulton expressed surprise at the ex¬ 
tent of the work. Nearly 400 oil wells had been drilled within a ten-mile radius of Lit¬ 
tle Buffalo. Fulton also expressed surprise at the fire damage: 642 square miles of hush 
destroyed in the first three years of the oil boom. A fire through the Haig Lake area 
had razed two of John Felix Laboucan’s five cabins and much of his registered trapping 
area. Oil work had trashed the rest. "1 have seen the terrible effects of development," 
Fulton told about thirty community members gathered that afternoon in a tiny meet¬ 
ing hall, stuffy with cigarette smoke and moist socks. "I want to try to do something 
about it." 



One of ihe 400 oil rigs operating on traditional lands 
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Fulton came across as gentlemanly and intelligent, but there was something about 
him that irritated Ominayak. When Fulton said he hadn’t much experience with na¬ 
tive claims, but had a sense of what was just and fair, Ominayak said working with 
someone from the government who was just and fair would be a new experience for 
the Band. When Ominayak argued that the main cause of the Band’s problems was an 
effort by the Alberta government to crush the Band—with Ottawa’s complicity— Ful¬ 
ton snorted under his breath and chopped the air dismissively with the back of his 
hand. "Everyone came up to me at the break saying, ’Kick him out,*" Ominayak says 
now. "But I thought, ’Maybe this guy should be given the opportunity to get fucked by 
Alberta too.’" 

Over the next several months, Fulton read piles of documents and shuttled between 
Little Buffalo, Edmonton and Ottawa, undergoing what he refers to as "a sort of evolu¬ 
tion." Initially he took the view, he says, "that the Band’s position was extreme, that 
these sorts of things couldn’t have happened to them, and that, well, they were just ov¬ 
erstating their case." He had thought all native peoples except those in the far north 
had been dealt with through treaties. "I now realize there are an appreciable number of 
Indians in Canada proper whose situations have never been settled," he says. "This par¬ 
ticular Band, God help them, was promised a settlement in 1<M(), and they’re still wait¬ 
ing for it forty- seven years later. Their situation cries out for just and equitable treat¬ 
ment." 

In the past the federal and Alberta governments have responded to the Band’s ap¬ 
peals for justice by trying to eliminate the Lubicon Cree on paper. By Ominayak’s 
count, there are 457 Lubicon Lake Indians. By Ottawa’s reckoning, there are 182; Al¬ 
berta recognizes "as few as nine." Ottawa and Alberta partly take advantage of a mis¬ 
understanding that dates from May 29, 1899, around noon, when a delegation of civil 
servants, Mounties and clergymen set out north from Edmonton in team-drawn wag¬ 
ons to sign a treaty with all Indians living between Lesser Slave and Great Slave Lakes. 
To open the region to settlers and to gold seekers rushing to the Klondike, the federal 
government wanted the Indians to give up aboriginal title to their lands in exchange 
for small reserves, farm implements, medicines, an annuity of five dollars per person, 
and promises that hunting and trapping could continue. The toughest part was to find 
all the Indians. Equipped with maps bearing only a dreamy resemblance to what car¬ 
tographers now know of northern Alberta and the Great Slave region beyond, the dele¬ 
gation travelled the two majors rivers, the Peace and the Athabasca. The following 
summer, a second delegation covered a similar route, reporting to Ottawa that a total 
of 3323 Indians had been brought into treaty, but fudging the fact that neither expedi¬ 
tion had penetrated the wilderness between the two rivers. "There yet remains a num¬ 
ber of persons ... who have not accepted treaty ... because they live at points distant 
from those visited," reported Commissioner James Macrae, venturing to put the num¬ 
ber missed at "about 500". 

Studies begun by federal genealogists now indicate several thousand Indians were 
left out, among them the Lubicon Cree, a collection of families trapping over a wide 
area, centred at Lubicon Lake. When word eventually reached them that a white man 
was passing out five dollars apiece to reserve Indians once a year on treaty day, a few of 
the Lubicon hunters travelled to collect the money too, the nearest reserve being a 
week away by wagon team at Whitefish L,ake. An itinerant government agent paid 
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those who showed up, adding their names to existing Band lists. As a result, the Lubi- 
;on Cree went unrecognized in Ottawa as a separate entity. 

“We are neglected, 11 they pleaded in a petition 10 Ottawa on August 26, 1933, signed 
with Xs by the fourteen household leaders, and moving Ottawa to order the first Lubi- 
:on inquiry. C.P. Schmidt, the federal inspector of Indian agencies in Alberta, and Na¬ 
poleon L’Heureux, a regional Indian agent, arrived by bush plane in the summer of 
1939, to be met by a delegation headed by Alexis Laboucan, John Felix’s father, who 
asked that the Lubicon Cree be recognized as a Band, allotted a reserve, and extended 
the same privileges as other Bands. "It was well noticeable at the outset," L’Heureux 
reported to Ottawa, "that these Indians are far different from those of Whitefish Lake 
and other Bands." Schmidt reported seeing gardens, rail fences and good horses, add¬ 
ing: "1 was very much interested in this Band and found them clean, well dressed, 
healthy, bright and intelligent, in other words, people who want to live and do well." 
Laboucan and the others showed them around the west end of Lubicon Lake, which 
Schmidt and L’Heureux described in their reports as a kind of oasis of good spruce, 
rich black soil, and open fields of hay. They recommended a reserve there of 25.4 
square miles, calculated from their census of 127 people at one square mile for every 
five people as set out in Treaty 8. Ottawa approved, sending L’Heureux back the fol¬ 
lowing year to map the reserve from the air. A ground survey was scheduled for the 
year following that. And the Lubicon case was nearly settled. 

The first excuses sounded plausible. There was a war on. Surveyors were in short 
supply. Money for surveys was hard to come by. In fact, a zealous Indian Affairs ac¬ 
countant named Malcolm McCrimmon had forced a delay. He had been tidying up 
treaty lists with a view to tightening the budget, and his attention was drawn to the 
many names added over the years in the Lesser Slave Lake region. He demanded that 
anyone from a family added to a list after 1912 prove pure Indian blood on the father’s 
side, a tall order among bush tribes and one McCrimmon undertook to enforce him¬ 
self. He flew to Lubicon Lake on June 3, 1942, arriving at 5:30 p.m., the moment in 
history that ends the era of benign meglect and begins the modern period of officially 
sanctioned sabotage of the Lubicon Cree. "No speeches, we are pressed to leave," 
McCrimmon announced to those gathering around him, as recorded by a Father Roue, 
who was there. McCrimmon cut seventy-five names from a list of 154, paying annuity 
to half the people and refusing the rest. "I saw one of the principal Indians of Lubicon 
Lake brutally reduced to silence," Roue wrote, "when he started to speak in order to 
defend his rights." 

Altogether, McCrimmon removed more than 700 people from Band lists in north¬ 
ern Alberta, splitting communities, forcing entire families off reserves, and provoking a 
general uproar. Bishops, priests, government agents and local MPs leapt to the Indians* 
defence. The member for Peace River, Jack Sissons (later the famous flying judge of 
the far north), declared himself "incensed" and summarized numerous complaints for 
the minister: "that striking these persons off the lists was arbitrary, discreditable and 
indefensible; that the Government has broken faith with the Indians; that the action 
indicates that there is in the Department a lack of proper knowledge of the Indians and 
the territory; that the Indians are being treated like dogs; that this is oppression of the 
weak by the strong; that these people have no one to Fight for them; that the Depart¬ 
ment is indifferent and unsympathetic to the welfare of the Indians; and generally that 
the action is contrary to both the spirit and the letter of the Indian Act." Two inquir- 
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ies were held, one of them a formal judicial inquiry in 1944; both censured McCrim- 
mon. But by then he was well- established in the department and was left in charge of 
implementing the judicial recommendations. Most of the removals stuck. 

McCrimmon did nothing to alter the Lubicon Cree as a community of hunters and 
trappers, but his action added to misunderstandings on paper about the Band and 
made a farce of Ottawa's definition of Indianness. John Felix Laboucan, Fulton's host 
in Little Buffalo, was born at Little Buffalo as a member of the Lubicon Lake people, 
got on to the Whitefish Lake Band list in 1930, was cut by McCrimmon in 1943, was 
recommended reinstated by the judicial inquiry, and was kept off by McCrimmon. In 
1979, he hired a lawyer and won recognition as a bona Fide Lubicon Cree, but many 
others never regained Indian status, ludicrously dividing some families, including the 
fourteen children of Roger Letendre and Bella Auger, of whom five are deemed Indi¬ 
ans, nine non-Indians. By 1943, McCrimmon was arguing in Ottawa: "The number of 
Indians remaining on the membership list at Lubicon Lake would hardly warrant the 
establishment of a reserve." 

Bernard Ominayak was born at Lubicon Lake on April 3, 1930, and it is hard to 
imagine today where the Lubicon Cree would be without him. He remembers horse¬ 
back riding through the woods along moose trails, and running through the reeds 
along the lakeshore with his brother Lenny, to scare mallard into the air for their fa¬ 
ther to shoot at from a canoe. When he was old enough, he travelled with the hunting 
parties, staying behind with the horses as the men fanned into the bush. In particular, 
he remembers the strong sense of community fostered by mutual dependence and sea¬ 
sonal celebrations. In late spring, families would return from their trap lines for a tea 
dance at Lubicon Lake, pooling their hides and canvases to create billowing tents, each 
with three fires burning in a row down the middle, around which everyone danced at 
night in crowded, throbbing circles in the direction the sun moves around the earth. 
At some point, the hunters would broach the question of the promised reserve. 

Nobody understood what a government was or how to approach one, and they de¬ 
cided the only thing to do was to get thoughtful, observant kids like Ominayak into 
school. A local trader helped petition for a teacher, drawing a Quaker couple from 
Ohio, Rolland and Thelma Smith, who with the hunters' help built a log mission 
school at Little Buffalo Lake—five miles from Lubicon Lake because somebody in the 
Alberta government wouldn't let them build on land thought to be still earmarked as a 
reserve. One by one, Lubicon families moved to Little Buffalo so their children could 
go to school. Ominayak says Bible lessons reinforced his parents' teachings of right and 
wrong and the virtue of respecting his elders. He won the prize for memory work one 
year, and was one of only four in his class to advance to the government school in 
Grouard, six miles south. He outlasted the others, but by grade ten was too homesick 
to continue. 

At sixteen, he left Grouard for the family trapline at Bison Lake, to wander for the 
next few years literally and figuratively in the wilderness, like a prophet. He felt dis¬ 
contented and restless. Boarding school in another language and culture had unsettled 
his sense of himself. He was twenty-three and still drifting when the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries declared an embargo against the United States and Eu¬ 
rope, raising world oil prices and prompting the Alberta government to start building 



in all-weather highway east from Peace River to open Lubicon territory to oil develop¬ 
ment. 

The president of the Indian Association of Alberta at the time, Harold Cardinal, re¬ 
sponded by organizing all seven landless Bands of northern Alberta into a group called 
the Isolated Communities, representing descendants of Indians missed by treaty. Omi- 
nayak started travelling to the meetings, sitting at the back with his cap on his knee, 
learning the issues and studying how politics works. In 1975, the Isolated Communities 
filed a caveat, asking the provincial registrar to take notice that they claimed an inter¬ 
est in 33,(HX) square miles of land, meaning they wanted their hunting grounds off lim¬ 
its to oil companies until the federal government settled aboriginal rights. The provin¬ 
cial registrar refused the caveat, referring it to the Supreme Court of Alberta, which 
gave the government of Peter Lougheed time to pass Bill 29, outlawing the filing of 
such caveats, retroactive to when the Isolated Communities had filed theirs. 

The Isolated Communities group crumbled, leaving Ominayak feeling alone against 
powerful forces he didn't comprehend. When he became chief in 1978, he knew he 
needed plans and associates and allies in strategic places, and he especially needed ad¬ 
vice, so he spent evenings driving with a pocketful of change to the nearest phone half 
an hour away at Cadotte Lake. Mostly, he phoned Fred Lennarson in Edmonton. A 
former assistant to Harold Cardinal, Lennarson is a tireless, impassioned man of forty- 
six with a colloquial way of talking that has its roots in Chicago where, as a teenager, 
he plotted combat strategy with a street gang called the Cool Gents. 

To describe a particularly astute move by the Band against Alberta, Lennarson will 
say, "All of a sudden this bunch of Indians was jamming up the works!" And to ex¬ 
press special delight in unearthing a confidential government memo, he’ll say, "We 
whipped that baby out!" The informality belies a rare organizational prowess. When 
Ominayak said he needed allies, Lennarson made contact with national church groups, 
native organizations, opposition parties and universities, developing a mailing list 
through which he inundated people with minutes of meetings, memos of phone con¬ 
versations, letters to ministers, newspaper clippings and periodic analyses. Slowly, he 
built what he calls a Lubicon support network. It now extends across the country, to 
parts of the United States, and to ten countries in western Europe through the Euro¬ 
pean Support Groups for North American Indians, which held its third annual con¬ 
gress in Vienna last May with Ominayak as featured speaker. 

Ominayak was organizing at Little Buffalo. He pried $300,(MX) out of Indian Affairs 
to establish a Band office and a housing programme, the First government money to the 
Band apart from the five-dollar annuities. Ignoring the political model Indian Affairs 
prescribed—chief and two councillors—he created an eleven- member council of com¬ 
munity leaders, operating much as the fourteen household^leaders had in 1933 when 
they all signed Xs to their petition. Sometimes council members meet as a group; 
mostly they just visit each other, Ominayak constantly making the rounds, heedful es¬ 
pecially of old hunters such as John Felix Laboucan and his three cousins—Edward, 
Albert and Summer Joe Laboucan—all in their seventies and eighties, who as reposi¬ 
tories of Lubicon knowledge keep Ominayak from losing his sense of himself. 

"I have one question on my mind all the time," Ominayak says. "How long can we 
hold together?" He is referring to the stress affecting the Band since the oil boom hit 
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in 1080. Trapping income dropped from $255,(MM) to $20,000 in five years. The number 
of moose killed annually dropped from more than 200 to 19. And early in 1981, the 
Municipal Affairs Minister at the lime, Marvin Moore, issued a ministerial order 
changing the status of Little Buffalo from native settlement to provincial hamlet, and 
bringing it under the authority of his department. 

The department deals with hamlets not through a chief, but through a provincial 
advisory councillor, and the job went to Fleuri L’Hirondelle, a Metis rancher who op¬ 
posed the Band’s claim. L’Hirondelle and regional Municipal Affairs personnel devel¬ 
oped a town plan and had streets built and street signs put up saying, "Ominayak 
Road" and "Laboucan Crescent". They went from door to door selling two- acre lots 
for a dollar, and anybody refusing to buy was deemed a ’squatter’ or ’trespasser’, sub¬ 
ject to letters from Alberta’s Deputy Minister of Renewable Resources F.W. McDougall, 
who threatened to remove Dwight Gladue, his wife and four children from their 
home, saying: "Pursuant to Section 46(1) of the Public Lands Act, a person who occu¬ 
pies public land and is not the holder of a disposition authorizing him to do so shall be 
deemed a trespasser and any improvements |such as a house| created by him are the 
property of the Crown." Residents received property-tax notices, then demands to pay 
a ’school board supplementary requisition’ for a new school. Building permits for cor¬ 
rals were suddenly required by A.J. Facco, the director of land dispositions in the For¬ 
estry, Lands and Wildlife Department. Writing from his office in Petroleum Plaza, Ed¬ 
monton, he notified John Auger, who had built a corral in Little Buffalo six years ear¬ 
lier: “It has come to the department’s attention that you have constructed some fences 
and corrals in LSD 13 and 14 of section 1 l-86-14-W5th Meridian on Crown land on the 
north side of the road directly across from your place of residence. As I can find no 
record of any authority granted you |to do so| ... you are hereby notified ... to remove 
those fences and corrals ... within sixty days." 

The Alberta NDP leader at the time, Grant Notley, called the hamlet programme 
"the lowest kind of provincial government treachery". Ominayak called it "a double 
whammy". It undermined the Lubicon land case in two ways: hamlet status and capital 
construction attempted to turn Little Buffalo into ’occupied Crown land’, exempt from 
ever becoming part of a reserve; and the deeds, tax notices and building permits were 
attempts to have Band members legally recognize provincial jurisdiction. Almost ev¬ 
erybody at the settlement, except the L’Hirondelles, cancelled the two-acre deeds, re¬ 
turned tax notices, fought the school proposal and left the corrals standing, and, when 
provincial officials arrived to announce the dismantling of four houses deliberately 
built outside hamlet boundaries, Lubicon hunters strolled into the meeting with load¬ 
ed rifles, a gesture that so far has kept the province from calling in the bulldozers. Not 
long afterwards, word reached Little Buffalo that the Glenbow Museum in Calgary was 
planning an exposition of rare artefacts of North American Indian cultures gathered 
mostly from museums in the United States and Europe. It was to be the main non¬ 
sporting cultural event planned for the Winter Olympics to be sponsored by Shell 
Canada Limited —which operates in the Lubicon area—and entitled "Forget Not My 
World". Ominayak was appalled: "They come into our area, destroy our livelihood, 
and tell the world about rich native culture." Using the Lubicon network, he called for 
a boycott, rallying support from museum ethnologists in New York, Washington and 
two dozen European cities. "Such an exhibition," wrote Felix Valk, director of the 
Dutch Museum Voor Volkenkunde, in support of the boycott, risks being seen as "a 
kind of cover-up, a nice facade hiding the real world of today’s native peoples." The 
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Glenbow reduced ihe scope of the show but went ahead under a new title, “The Spirit 
Sings". 

Standing up for themselves has heartened the Lubicon Cree in some ways, but since 
1984 most families in Little Buffalo have been touched by tragedy. Six young people 
burned to death in a crash with an oil company truck on the provincial highway built 
for oil development. A mother of seven children burned alive in her house after drink¬ 
ing and smoking. A father of six committed suicide. A six-year-old girl playing unat¬ 
tended with a bullet blew part of her intestine. And last fall, forty-two people were 
found to have active tuberculosis, an infectious lung disease that thrives on poor diet 
and overcrowded housing. A total of 117 people are on drugs to treat exposure to the 
disease, making the outbreak one of the worst in Canada since the Depression. 

The Alberta civil servants dealing with Little Buffalo refuse to see their actions in 
context and stay ignorant about native people. Facco and McDougall will not com¬ 
ment, but Neil Gibson, the tax man, says, "I’m just doing my job," and, "They’re no 
different from any other ratepayer." Barb Deters, Alberta’s public relations officer on 
the issue, defends the government by saying the Lubicon Cree are to blame for their 
problems. "They’re overhunting," she says to account for the moose decline. She does 
admit to misgivings. "Some of the stuff that has happened ends up looking fairly 
heavy-handed and quite unacceptable to the ordinary guy, but maybe in the scheme of 
things it is acceptable to the government." Jim Horsman, Alberta’s attorney general 
with responsibility for native land rights, says a substantial number of people in Little 
Buffalo are not Indians—the Malcolm McCrimmon position. Horsman refers to them 
as ’Metis’, saying they are a provincial responsibility. "So we are going to proceed with 
the process—continue to provide Metis with the services that they are entitled to as Al¬ 
bertans and to improve their living conditions and their lot." 

Davie Fulton submitted an 88-page report to Indian Affairs Minister David Crombie 
in February 1986. Fulton called the report a ’discussion paper’ because it was to be the 
basis for direct negotiations towards reconciliation. The report is a model of dispassion¬ 
ate logic, presenting two key questions: How much land should the Lubicon Cree get, 
and should they have a say in wildlife management outside their reserve? 

On the land issue, Alberta participants agreed to honour the 1940 commitment to 
25.4 square miles, except if the Band asked for more, in which case Alberta was offer¬ 
ing nothing. Indian Affairs participants said Little Buffalo was home to 182 status Indi¬ 
ans, who should get a reserve at Lubicon Lake calculated at one square mile for every 
five people: 30.4 square miles. The Lubicon Cree refused to be split, insisted on entitle¬ 
ment to 91.4 square miles for 457 people. 

Fulton held that the Band’s position was essentially correct ajnd just: Alberta should 
hand over the original 25.4 square miles, and the federal government should pay Al¬ 
berta for the rest of the land the Band had coming, the exact area to be worked out in 
negotiations, but close to what the Band had determined. 

On .the question of wildlife management, Fulton was moved to write a ten-page es¬ 
say displaying the stretch of mind and heart that made him so admired as justice min¬ 
ister, challenging Alberta, Ottawa and, indirectly, the Court of Queen’s Bench of Al¬ 
berta. The Band asked not that all oil extraction cease, but that enough wildlife be pro- 



tected to enable the old hunters to continue to make a living, and to keep young men 
in touch with Cree life as they adjusted to a wage economy. The Band proposed a wild¬ 
life management programme. Alberta argued it had no special obligation to the Lubi- 
con Cree to protect wildlife; and Ottawa backed out of the question saying wildlife 
management was provincial jurisdiction. Fulton determined that federal treaties guar¬ 
antee Indians the right to hunt, trap and Fish throughout their traditional lands for as 
long as those lands remain unoccupied, which Fulton said most of the Lubicon terri¬ 
tory is. "And if the Indians have a continuing right to hunt and trap there," Fulton 
wrote, "then surely they have a continuing and pressing interest in the maintenance of 
the resource—the wildlife—without which that right becomes a mockery." He en¬ 
dorsed the Band’s wildlife management proposal and took an indirect shot at the Al¬ 
berta court while doing so. In 1983, Justice Gregory Forsyth had refused the Band an 
injunction on oil development pending a land settlement, saying, "The financial harm 
done to the provincial government and the oil companies would far outweigh any 
harm done to the Band." Fulton took the opposite view: "It is the continuation of 
wildlife which is threatened by development, not development which is threatened to 
the point of extinction by the continuation of wildlife." A conservation programme ad¬ 
ministered with goodwill could make oil extraction and hunting compatible, he wrote. 
But if an irreconcilable conflict between the two interests arises, the Band’s interest in 
wildlife must take precedence. 

Fulton submitted the First draft of his paper in December 1985, and David Crombie 
replied, "Full steam ahead" towards full negotiations, bringing the l.ubicon case closer 
to resolution than at any time since 1940. But while Crombie’s reply was in the mail, 
Alberta did to Fulton what Ominayak had foreseen at the end of their First meeting. 
Milt Pahl, then Alberta’s Native Affairs Minister, called a ’major news conference* to 
announce the Lubicon case was resolved. He said he and Crombie had agreed to allot 
25.4 square miles and end the matter. "Mr Fulton’s job is now done," Pahl said. Crom¬ 
bie protested weakly that he had agreed to no such deal, but by then he was losing con¬ 
trol of his portfolio. Within weeks all of Crombie’s special inquiries got mired in bu¬ 
reaucracy and forgotten, except the one assigned to Emmet Hall, which had been the 
First and which settled the Grassy Narrows case in a way all parties considered fair. 
Crombie left Fulton hanging. He thanked Fulton for an updated report, but declined 
to respond to it in detail and refused to make it public. What made Crombie capitulate 
can only be guessed at; he no longer comments on the Lubicon case. Maybe after the 
rush of the 1984 electoral landslide, and after tearing around to meet Indian leaders, he 
lost some of his energy. Maybe he realized he could not ignore a department like Indi¬ 
an Affairs indeFinitely. Maybe Indian Affairs just wasn’t his thing after all; in April 
198b, Crombie switched departments to become Secretary of State and Minister of 
Multiculturalism — urban-oriented portfolios that demanded he spend lots of time in 
Toronto. 

Almost two years have since passed. The sole gesture from new Indian Affairs Min¬ 
ister Bill McKnight has been to appoint a brash, cocky, forty-Five-year-old Calgary law¬ 
yer named Brian Malone to undertake a new Lubicon investigation. Malone began in 
October, telling the Band to "stop the nonsense" and declaring he believed the legal 
owner of the disputed land to be the Province of Alberta. 

Ominayak somehow keeps going. He and thirty other Band members drove to Cal¬ 
gary last fall to be honoured guests at a rock concert in Jubilee Auditorium, starring 
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buffy Sainte-Marie. A local support group organized the concert "in support of the last 
stand of the Lubicon." The emcee asked Ominayak to say a few words. He entered 
from the wings, bringing the near-capacity crowd of 24(H) people to its feet in a thun¬ 
dering ovation that continued as Ominayak walked to centre stage in the same unas¬ 
suming but determined way he crosses his yard at home to feed his horses—hands 
swinging slightly at his sides, head lowered, eyes shaded by the black cap with gold let¬ 
tering. "We don’t have much to sing about," he said when the applause faded, address¬ 
ing the biggest audience he had ever stood before. "But it sure feels good seeing all you 
people." 
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APPENDICES 



DARWIN DECLARATION 


"Indigenous Nations in Global Crisis" 


From May 7 through 13, 1989, the World Council of Churches, Programme to Com¬ 
bat Racism convened a Global Consultation on the "Integrity of Creation : Our Land is 
our Life". We came together, in deference to Creation and filled with a sense of urgen¬ 
cy, TO DECLARE THAT A STATE OF EMERGENCY EXISTS IN REGARD TO 
THE SURVIVAL AND STATUS OF INDIGENOUS PEOPLES WORLDWIDE. We 
have come to Larrakia country in Darwin, Australia to assert our rights as sovereign 
peoples and to document the atrocities committed against ourselves, our territories 
and, therefore, our spirituality. 

Indigenous peoples from all over the world met with church representatives and 
the Chairman-Rapporteur of the United Nations Working Group on Indigenous Popu¬ 
lations to consider the connection between racism and the consequent historical denial 
of indigenous rights, including land rights and the inherent right of self-determination, 
as inflicted by powerful individuals, elites, dominant peoples, transnational corpora¬ 
tions, countries, governments and churches. 

The principle objectives of the Consultation were to identify the major problems of 
indigenous peoples from the various regions of the world, to identify the major obsta¬ 
cles which prevent indigenous peoples from achieving self-determination and self- 
governance, and to petition the World Council of Churches and other international or¬ 
ganizations to pursue corrective action by undertaking specific activities in support of 
these indigenous concerns. 

A consensus of participants found that the churches of the world have been a part 
of the problem; a challenge was put forth that the Churches confess to having been 
part of the problem and rise to become part of the solution in keeping with the princi¬ 
ples of the Gospel. 

AS INDIGENOUS, ABORIGINAL PEOPLES, WE BELIEVE THAT WE HAVE 
AN INHERENT AND INALIENABLE RIGHT TO SELF-DETERMINATION IN THE 
CONTROL OF OUR TERRITORIES, ESTABLISHMENT OF OUR GOVERN¬ 
MENTS AND THE MAINTENANCE OF OUR TRADITIONAL CULTURAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PRACTICES. 

We are 125 indigenous women and men from fourteen nations, representing various 
churches, liberation movements and grassroots organizations from lands currently con¬ 
trolled by a few individuals and dominant governments of the world. The international 
delegates to this Consultation, through the exposure process, were able to witness and 
verify the suppression of the sovereign rights of indigenous. Aboriginal Peoples of Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Essential to the survival of our peoples is the preservation of our extended family 
structures. To this end, the indigenous women of this Consultation, as mothers of our 
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native nations, decry and denounce all actions which divide and negatively affect the 
integrity of our families, thereby diminishing the integrity of Creation. 

WE CALL FOR GLOBAL ACTION to cease the cultural and physical genocide of 
forced removals of indigenous peoples from our lands, of forced removals of indigenous 
children from our families, of police brutality and state harassment, particularly 
against women and children. We further demand protection from all forms of abuse 
and oppression including domestic violence, employment discrimination and all other 
forms of discrimination, immigration policies and displacement. The shift, by govern¬ 
ments, from domestic spending towards increasing militarisation and the devastating 
social impact of military bases and military personnel on native women, children and 
men are, likewise, oppressive realities from which we demand protection. 

We, the indigenous peoples here assembled, supported by all the participants of the 
Darwin Consultation, assert that: 

1. Indigenous peoples are endowed by our Creators with a spiritual light which the 
churches and nations of the world are called upon to acknowledge and respect. This 
light is reflected from our cultural and religious practices and the teachings of our 
elders. The preservation and respect for this force is a fundamental, sovereign right 
for we who have given birth to the faiths of the world. 

2. Indigenous peoples have had our lands invaded by land-greedy nations and local, 
individual collaborators, and the invaders have established themselves in our lands, 
subjugating us to their will ever since. 

3. Indigenous peoples have been coerced since the arrival of invading forces, never 
freely consenting in the cession of our indigenous rights and territories. 

4. Indigenous peoples strive for and demand the full spectrum of autonomy available 
in the principle of self-determination, including the right to re- establish our own 
Nation States, independent of the jurisdiction of our invaders and their accompany¬ 
ing political structures. 

5. Indigenous peoples shall control our own institutions of government, our econo¬ 
mies and our social and legal structures. 

6. The Churches and governments have an obligation to see Points 4 and 5 come to re¬ 
ality by providing the necessary means, without any restriction attached. 

In seeking justice and peace consistent with these assertions, we call upon the global 
community, as members of our richly diverse human family, to acknowledge and re¬ 
spect these stark realities by ensuring the fundamental rights of all peoples. From our 
different corners of the globe, we call out to our brothers and sisters, asking that they 
heed our cry, listen to our pain and respond to our call for justice. To begin to respond 
to this existing state of emergency we make the following urgent calls for regional ac¬ 
tions: 
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1. AUSTRALIA 


a) That this forum calls on the Federal Government to continue the Royal Com¬ 
mission into Aboriginal Deaths in Custody until an appropriate crimes authority 
under Aboriginal control, including the Chief Royal Commissioner, with full 
investigative and prosecutorial authority, is established through Federal Legisla¬ 
tion. This Consultation recognises that a cut-off date for the Australian Royal 
Commission, at this stage, is an insult to Aboriginal people and would lead to an 
increase in their deaths at the hands of police and prison warders. 

b) That the WCC strongly urge the ACC to support the NSW Aboriginal people in 
their rejection of the NSW Government's proposal to abolish land rights. 

c) That the WCC calls upon the ACC to demand the Northern Territories Govern¬ 
ment to maintain its sacred sites act in its present form. 

d) That the WCC and other international bodies support our demands to grant sov¬ 
ereign rights to Aboriginal people. 

e) That the WCC approach the Australian Department of Defense, insisting that 
they halt the proposed Naval relocation from Sydney to Jervis Bay. 


2. AOTEAROA 

That the WCC in conjunction with the UN, urge the New Zealand government to 
honour the Treaty of Waitangi and that the peoples and churches of the world 
stand in solidarity with the Maori People in 1990 - the one hundred and fiftieth an¬ 
niversary of the signing of the Treaty. 


3. THE PACIFIC REGION 

We call on the WCC in conjunction with the UN to undertake all necessary action 
to prevent the flooding of the low lying islands by urgently addressing the green¬ 
house effect; to halt the expansion of the military industrial 'fcomplex, the dumping 
of any toxic wastes and to pressurize the French Government to move out of New 
Caledonia (Kanaky) and to stop the testing of nuclear bombs in Mururoa. 


4. HAWAII 

We call on the WCC in conjunction with the UN to have Hawaii placed on the list 
of non self-governing territories under the special committee on decolonisation. 
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5. GUAM 


We call on the WCC in conjunction with the UN to ensure that the USA accepts in 
total Guam's Commonwealth Act of February 1988 for the self- determination of 
the Chamorro people. 


6. THE PHILIPPINES 

We call on the WCC in conjunction with the Vatican to: stop the total war policy of 
the US - Aquino regime: bring about the disbandment and disarmament of all para¬ 
military/vigilante groups. 


7. EAST TIMOR 

We call on the WCC in conjunction with the UN to put pressure on the Indonesian 
government for the withdrawal of Indonesian troops from East Timor and the rec¬ 
ognition of sovereignty of the indigenous peoples. 


8. KANAKY 

We call on the WCC to lobby and monitor the UN to put pressure on the French 
government to establish an independent, international enquiry into the massacre of 
the nineteen citizens of Ouvea on May 19, 1988 and subsequent acts of brutality and 
murder, and the assassination on May 5, 1989. 


9. SOUTH AMERICA 

We call on the WCC to lobby government agencies and to call on its member 
churches to stop the adoption and fostering of indigenous children to people of oth¬ 
er cultures, especially overseas, through programmes such as the World Vision 
child sponsorship. 


10. NORTH AMERICA 

We call on the WCC in conjunction with the UN to put pressure on the Canadian 
Government to immediately resume the Canadian constitutional process of first 
ministers meetings with the Aboriginal peoples and, in addition, to complete the 
process of treaty making with First Nations. 
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THE DARWIN PETITION 


This document contains the specific positions and claims of the indigenous dele¬ 
gates who attended the Consultation. 

As a supplemental document, this report is meant to accompany'the Darwin Decla¬ 
ration, "Indigenous Nations in Global Crisis". It is a call to action from indigenous 
communities in dialogue with the Church, worldwide, as they pursue their sovereign 
rights with respect to their land, their persons and their spirituality. 

While these action strategies have specific tasks for the Church, the document is 
meant also for the secular society. Participants in this Consultation fully expected that 
these action strategies would be forwarded to the appropriate international organiza¬ 
tions such as the International Labour Organization (Convention 107) deliberations, 
the United Nations international Working Group on Indigenous Populations, and oth¬ 
er governmental and human rights agencies. Until now, these bodies have been the 
major voices, purporting to represent the interests of indigenous peoples. Now, indig¬ 
enous peoples are speaking, as they always have, for themselves. Listen, for the sake of 
the integrity of Creation and the future of our world. 


RESOLUTION ONE: 

ABORIGINAL RIGHTS IN AUSTRALIA 

TREATY AND LAND RIGHTS 

1.1. That the WCC strongly urge the Australian Council of Churches (ACC) to call 
upon the Australian Government to honour its treaty obligations by: 

a) Providing sufficient financial resources for consultations to take place; 

b) Proposing a timetable for Australian Government action; 

c) Providing a list of negotiable and non-negotiable aspects of the treaty; 

d) Clarifying the proposed agreement as having the status of a treaty in interna¬ 
tional law. 
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1.2. That the WCC strongly urge the ACC to call upon the Australian Government to 
acknowledge that Aboriginal law is paramount over white law when dealing with 
Aboriginal people. Aboriginal people have the right of self-determination. 

1.3. That the WCC call upon the ACC to pressure the Australian Government to: 

a) Honour the mandate given to it by the 1967 Referendum to exercise powers on 
Aboriginal affairs. (The power of the states should not mitigate against the Ab¬ 
original people to their detriment); 

b) Ensure that the Commonwealth and the states and territory does not diminish 
the rights obtained by Aboriginal people but seek to enhance and further those 
rights; 

c) Legally recognise Aboriginal sovereignty of Australia, and to maintain its com¬ 
mittment to negotiate a treaty with Aboriginal people and ensure that adequate 
resources, both finances and international expertise, be made available to the 
Aboriginal people in order that they make a free and informed consent. 

1.4. That the WCC strongly urge the ACC to support the NSW Aboriginal people in 
their rejection of the NSW Government’s proposal to abolish Land Rights. 

1.5. That the WCC put pressure on the Queensland Government to ensure Land 
Right Legislation for the 70% Aboriginal population of that state not currently 
recognized by the legislation of DEEDS OF GRANTS IN TRUST and that this 
legislation be formulated by Aboriginal people concerned, after consultation. 


SACRED SITES 

1.6. That the World Council of Churches (WCC) strongly urge the Australian Govern¬ 
ment to introduce national legislation to ensure that Aboriginals have sole con¬ 
trol, ownership and responsibilities on all decisions relating to Aboriginals: 

a) Heritage; 

b) Artefacts; 

c) Sacred Sites; 

d) Knowledge. 

1.7. This legislation should facilitate the establishment of Sacred Sites/Heritage Com¬ 
missions in each state/territory administered and controlled by Aboriginal people. 

1.8. These Authorities should be empowered to declare "sacred" sites of significance to 
Aboriginal people as well as addressing all matters associated with Aboriginal 
Heritage/Knowledge/Artefacts. 
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1.9. That a register of all sacred sites on Australia be drawn up after consultation with 
traditional or communal Aboriginals, in their areas. 

1.10 That items of Aboriginal Cultural Heritage as well as ancestral remains be re¬ 
turned to appropriate Aboriginal groups on demand, from institutions and private 
collections within Australia and overseas. The Australian government and 
churches ought to provide funding and return land so that places may be estab¬ 
lished to maintain and protect these items, e.g. films, genealogies, photos, etc. 

1.11 That the WCC use all possible pressure and action to get churches of overseas 
countries to return immediately all indigenous artefacts and human remains and 
that indigenous communities be given the means to keep them safe on their re¬ 
turn. 

1.12.That the WCC strongly urge the ACC to call upon the Australian Government to 
establish adequate copyright legislation to prevent the manufacture of imita¬ 
tion/artificial Aboriginal art and designs. 

1.13 That the WCC call upon the ACC to pressure the Australian Government to rec¬ 
ognize that the cultural heritage of Aboriginal people is integral to their survival 
and maintenance and therefore must ensure that the current Aboriginal Cultural 
Heritage Act be further strengthened in order to allow for the retention of Ab¬ 
original culture. 

1.14 That the WCC calls upon the ACC to: 

a) Demand that the Northern Territory Government maintain its "Sacred Sites 
Act" in its present form. Any changes to this legislation must be fully support¬ 
ed by the Aboriginal people of the Northern Territory; 

b) Pressure the Australian Government to disallow legislation of the Northern 
Territory by which Aboriginal Sacred Sites will be relegated to the commercial 
or secondary interest groups. The absolute right of Aboriginal people to control 
and decide upon their spiritual and religious beliefs is imperative. 


RESOLUTION TWO: 

CHURCHES AND INDIGENOUS LANDS 

2.1. We call upon the WCC to recognize that indigenous lands have been taken by the 
church, without the consent of the indigenous people of that land; and that the 
church open dialogue with the indigenous people for tenure over current land 
held by churches; and to make strong recommendations to the churches of Aus¬ 
tralia that they make an immediate handover of church lands to Aborigines so 
those people have a means of survival. 
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2.2. We request church members of WCC to support the indigenous peoples in their 

struggle for land rights. 

2.3. The churches should be required to: 

• Return land they have taken from indigenous people 

- Pay compensation for Mission Lands they acquired 

- Observe the M pay-the-rent" concept 

- Observe the "Zacchean Principle 11 : a percentage of their income to the indig¬ 
enous people 

- Take action against those pushing Church religion in Aborigine 
communities to the detriment of the indigenous culture. 

A A. Regarding Aboriginal land issues: 

a) We ask WCC to request ACC to have their church members supply a list of all 
lands owned now, and formerly by the churches. 

b) We ask WCC to ask member churches of the ACC to guarantee 20% of all po¬ 
sitions within their various agencies and committees to Aborigines and Torres 
Strait Islanders. 

c) We believe that each denomination within Australia must have an Aboriginal 
body which will be given decision making powers, finances and resources to 
carry out the decisions made. 

d) We ask WCC to request ACC to convene a meeting of Aborigines and Torres 
Strait Islander Christians of Australia to enable them to form a unified indig¬ 
enous church. 


RESOLUTION THREE : 

THE 1991 WCC GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

3.1. That the WCC Assembly note with appreciation the resolution of the Australian 
Parliament, passed by both Houses on August 23, 1988 , that the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives/Senate acknowledges and affirms that: 

a) Australia was occupied by Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders who had set¬ 
tled for thousands of years before British settlement on January 26, 1788. 

b) Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders suffered dispossession and dispersal 
upon acquisition of their traditional lands by the British Crown; and 

c) Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders were denied full citizenship rights of the 
Commonwealth of Australia prior to the 1967 Referendum; 

d) The importance of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander culture and heritage; 
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e) The entitlement of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders to self- management 
and self-determination subject to the Constitution and laws of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia; 

f) Considers it desirable that the Commonwealth further promote reconciliation 
with Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander citizens providing recognition of 
their special place in the Commonwealth of Australia. 

3.2. That the Assembly urge Australian churches to take the lead in encouraging the 
follow through, in legislation, of the implications of this statement: and that the 
doctrine of “terra nullius" (by which the land was declared to be uninhabited be¬ 
fore the British settlers arrived) is and always has been inapplicable in the Austra¬ 
lian situation. 

3.3. That the Assembly call on the Australian churches to acknowledge that they 
share in the prosperity of a nation built on the dispossession of the Aboriginal and 
Islander people, and that this means they should lead their nation in providing 
the means for the building of a national Aborigine life drawing on its traditional 
culture and heritage. 

3.4. That the Assembly ask the Australian churches to stress that those resolutions 
calling for self-management and self-determination must be seen in the frame¬ 
work of Aboriginal and Islander culture and heritage and, therefore, must be in¬ 
terpreted in the widest possible sense. We must constantly affirm the special place 
of the Aboriginal and Islander peoples, and the importance of their special rela¬ 
tionship with their land. 

3.5. Aboriginal and Islander consultants be appointed to work with each sub- theme of 
the Assembly. 

3.6. The concerns of indigenous peoples and especially Aborigines and Islanders be 
taken fully into account in preparing the agenda for each sub-section. 

3.7. An Aboriginal consultant be invited to sit with the Assembly Planning Commit¬ 
tee. 

3.8. Provision be made for a major presentation of Aboriginal and Islander concerns to 
the Assembly. 

3.9. Aboriginal and Islander communities be enabled to present their culture and their 
concerns in the most effective way during the Assembly. 

3.10. Aboriginal representatives be involved in the welcoming of the Assembly to Aus¬ 
tralia. 

3.11. Aboriginal and Islander Christian communities be involved in the preparation of 
and leadership of worship during the Assembly. 
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;L 12. That all resolutions agreed upon at the 1989 Darwin World Council of Churches 
Land Rights Consultation be presented at the WCC 1991 General Assembly in 
Canberra, Australia. 

iL 13.That 50% of the delegates from each member denomination of the World Council 
of Churches to the General Assembly in Canberra (1991) be indigenous. 

; 1.14.That 50% of the Australian member churches delegates to the WCC Assembly in 
1991 be Australian Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders. 


RESOLUTION FOUR: WCC/PCR 


4.1. That the Darwin Declaration and all attached resolutions and action proposals be 
forwarded to all member churches and participants. 

4.2. That the WCC, by January 1990, give an account of actions or non-action taken 
in regard to the resolutions from the Darwin Consultation. 

4.3. That all resolutions that apply to the Aboriginal situation in Australia should also, 
in the first instance, be acted upon by the ACC. We ask that the PCR ensures that 
they be fully implemented. 

4.4. That the WCC/PCR convene, coordinate and fund subsequent consultations on is¬ 
sues of indigenous peoples, the date of the first to be no later than the end of 1992. 

4.5. That the WCC/PCR should be involved in de-celebration activities in 1990, for the 
Treaty of Waitangi and 1992 for the so-called “discovery" of the Americas. 

4.0. We call on the WCC/PCR to establish and fund a Working Group of indigenous, 
non-governmental persons mandated by their national constituency to: a) Co- or¬ 
dinate and monitor events in 1990 and 1992; b) Provide resources to support na¬ 
tional and international exchange between indigenous peoples during these times. 

4.7. That in recognition of the way in which many churches have grown within com¬ 
munities built on the dispossession of indigenous people, the WCC includes at 
least 25% of indigenous people on all its committees and commissions. 

4.8. We request that the decision-making process utilized within the WCC regarding 
indigenous peoples, involve only indigenous people. 

4.9. That the WCC lobby and put pressure on concerned member churches and re¬ 
spective governments to revise their racist policies concerning their restriction on 
funding indigenous peoples in first world countries. 
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4.10. That the WCC request that member churches respond positively to funding re¬ 
quests from indigenous organisations even though they may be in first world 
economies. 

4.11. That the WCC ask the Australian churches to give full support in financial and 
any other appropriate form to this movement for the sake of the enrichment of 
the whole Church. 

4.12. That the WCC welcome and support the growth of Aboriginal and Islander struc¬ 
tures within the churches, e.g. the UICC, the National Aboriginal and Islander 
Catholic Council and Aboriginal and Islander Anglican Bishops and expresses the 
hope that this will lead to a fully indigenization of theological thought. 

4.13. That the WCC work with the ACC to carry out a study/consultation which will 
help those theological colleges which deal with Aboriginal and Islander students 
to present a theology directly related to their struggles in society on the basis of 
the biblical imperative of justice. 


RESOLUTION FIVE: 
INDIGENOUS WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


5.1. That the WCC call upon the governments of the world to pass anti- discrimina¬ 
tory legislation for all victims of racial, sexual, economic and social discrimina¬ 
tion. 

5.2. That the WCC call upon the governments of the world to cease all practices of 
forced sterilization, forced abortion, coerced birth control, and drug testing and 
experimentation on women and children. 

5.3. That the WCC address the fundamental issue of access to health care services for 
women and children by: 

a) calling upon the states of the world to give priority to indigenous women and 
children's health care services. 

b) increase funding for indigenous women and children's health care projects, 
both within and outside the church structures. 

c) supporting existing World Health Organization (WHO) programmes and initi¬ 
ating innovative health care projects which are endorsed by local indigenous 
people. 

d) supporting and funding the establishment of domestic shelters and rehabilita¬ 
tion centres which integrate cultural and family support systems for women 
suffering from alcohol, drug and substance abuse. 
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5;4. That the WCC support and fund programmes which are developed and imple¬ 
mented by indigenous peoples and which provide traditional and holistic ap¬ 
proaches to health, education and economic self-sufficiency for native peoples. 

5 5. That the WCC utilise its influence to encourage news and media organisations to 
cease the racist and sexist depiction of indigenous women which create and main- 

i tain negative stereotypic images of indigenous women. 

5.0. That the WCC address the fundamental issues of domestic violence as well as 
spouse and child abuses by: 

a) supporting and funding centres for victims of domestic violence; 

b) condemning all forms of violence (battery, sexual harassment, assault, rape, 
etc.) against women and children, and 

c) prioritising domestic violence as a primary issue in the churches and the gov¬ 
ernments of the world. 

;>.7. That the WCC condemn all acts of terrorism, torture, intimidation, harassment, 
police brutality, detention and kidnapping which victimise indigenous aboriginal 
peoples. 

5.8. That the WCC call upon the governments of the world to repudiate and repeal all 
immigration, employment and other policies, laws and statutes which discrimi¬ 
nate against indigenous peoples. 

5.9. That the WCC take immediate action to stop the kidnapping and murder of the 
indigenous children and children of developing countries whose body parts are 
being marketed as transplant organs in Western nations. 

5.10. That the WCC support the publication of materials and the dissemination of in¬ 
formation through the general media to raise issues concerning women in racist 
and caste societies. 

5.11. That the WCC increase funding for the PCR for its "Women Under Racism Pro¬ 
gramme" to ensure the development and implementation of programmes to devel¬ 
op the leadership capacity of indigenous women and their organisations. 

5.12. That the WCC monitor and investigate the removal of indigenous children from 
the care and custody of their parents, and that the WCC call upon the govern¬ 
ments of the world to enact legislation which requires that indigenous children 
who are removed from their homes by governmental agencies be placed in the 
homes of their extended families, if possible, or alternatively, with families of 
their tribal, aboriginal or cultural affiliation. 

I 5.13.That the WCC support the development and expansion of indigenous women’s 
networks by: 

a) convening regional meetings of indigenous women to faciitate their network¬ 
ing; and 



b) supporting and directly funding programmes and projects created by indig¬ 
enous women which promote economic self-sufficiency, the marketing of na¬ 
tive crafts and the development of agricultural and other pursuits among na¬ 
tive people. 


5.14. That the WCC develop and distribute a comprehensive list of funding resources, 
including church agencies for programmes relating to indigenous women and 
children. 

5.15. That the WCC condemn the promotion of woman and child prostitution by gov¬ 
ernments and tourist industries worldwide and that the WCC promote the dis¬ 
semination of information regarding other negative impacts of tourism on indig¬ 
enous peoples. 


RESOLUTION SIX: 
INTERNATIONAL ADVOCACY 


We request the WCC to take the following steps to gain international support for 

indigenous people and land rights: 

ft.I. To support the principles of sovereignty and make a public declaration in support 
thereof. 

6.2. To lobby the UN for the sovereign rights of indigenous people. 

6.3. To lobby the member states to strengthen the ILO Convention 107 and to rein¬ 
force indigenous people’s claims on self-determination-sovereignty and land 
rights. 

6.4. To lobby the UN to recognize and support our Human Rights as an indigenous 
people. 

6.5. To lobby the UN for the recognition of indigenous people as proper subjects of In¬ 
ternational Law and to lobby the UN for support of the study proposed by the 
United Nations Special Rapporteur, Ms. Erica Irene Daes, concerning the status of 
the indigenous peoples and Nations under contemporary International Law. 

6.6. To lobby the UN that the international laws should encompass indigenous values, 
cultural, economic.religious, legal concepts practised and recognized by indig¬ 
enous people. 

6.7. To establish an indigenous peoples’ centre to provide housing accommodation and 
information resources to indigenous people in Geneva for meeting on indigenous 
people and landrights issues. 
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Country Issues 

We request the WCC to take the following actions on behalf of indigenous people in 
ti e countries mentioned. 


6 8. To lobby the UN to recognize that treaties between First nations in the Americas 
and elsewhere signed with European states were sovereign and did not extinguish 
the self-determination or sovereignty of the indigenous people. 


CANADA 

0 . 9 . To lobby the Government of Canada: immediately to cease and desist from 

a) Current propaganda efforts to deceive the international community about the 
plight of the Lubicon people. 

b) Current efforts to overthrow by deceit and bribery the duly elected govern¬ 
ment of the Lubicon people; and to enter immediately into good faith negotia¬ 
tions with the Lubicon people to fairly and equitably resolve jurisdictional and 
other disputes between the government of Canada and the Lubicon people; and 
to enter immediately into good faith negotiations with the Lubicon people to 
fairly and equitably resolve jurisdictional and other disputes between the gov¬ 
ernment of Canada and the Lubicon people. 

MO.To lobby the UN Committee on Human Rights to: 

a) Find the Government of Canada in violation of the July, 1987 Committee 
instructions to ensure that no further damage be done to the traditional Lubi¬ 
con society pending decisions regarding Lubicon complaints against Canada 
currently before the committee. 

b) Proceed immediately to act upon the July 1987 Committee decision to hear 
Lubicon complaints against Canada under the optional protocol on Civil and 
Political Rights. 


PACIFIC 

EAST TIMOR 

6.11.To lobby the UN that the people of East Timor have the right to self- determina¬ 
tion and independence from Indonesia and to call on Indonesia to allow free ac¬ 
cess to East-Timor especially for international relief and development organisa¬ 
tions and to human rights organisations; to respect all basic human rights of the 
East-Timorese people and to prosecute those guilty of perpetrating human rights 
abuses in East-Timor. 
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6.12.To lobby for the immediate establishment of an international and independent 
commission of inquiry into all aspects of the East-Timor question including the 
views and aspirations of East-Timorese people and urge the UN Secretary General 
to broaden the UN talks on East-Timor to include the legitimate representatives 
of East Timorese people, FRETILIN and UDT, in accordance with their inalien¬ 
able right to self-determination. 

fi.13.To lobby the UN for a Commissioner to be appointed by the UN Secretary Gener¬ 
al and be attached to the UN Centre for Human Rights, in order to study the 
treatment, problems and developments concerning the recognition, protection, re¬ 
alisation and restoration of the rights of the Indigenous Peoples. To prepare, when 
necessary, reports with accompanying comments, observations and suggestions to 
the Commission on Human Rights and Governments concerned. 


MARSHALL ISLANDS 

6.14. To take appropriate action to monitor and lobby the waste dumping resolution 
and agreements by the Marshall Islands Nitijela (Parliament). 


HAWAII 

6.15.To lobby the UN to restore Hawaii to its list of “non-selfgoverning territories", 
under the "Special Committee on Decolonization". 


GUAM 

6.16. To petition the UN and US Government to honor the voted wishes of the people 
of Guam and honor the Chamorro wish for self-determination. 


AUSTRALIA 


6.17. To lobby the Federal Government of Australia for federal legislation recognizing 
the rights of indigenous people for sovereignly and self- determination. 


KANAKY 

6.18. As a result of French colonisation of the Kanaky people, the people of Ouvea are 
greatly disturbed and call for world action. 

a) May 5, 1988 saw the assault and murder of 19 Kanaks at Ouvea. 

b) May 4, 1989 is the tragic legacy of May 5, 1988. The tragic slaying of Jean-Marie 
Tjibaou and Yeiwene Yeiwene in their struggle for independence must receive 
attention from the WCC and other such bodies. 
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6 . 


19. This forum welcomes the co-operation between the United Nations and the World 
Council of Churches and urges for even closer collaboration in the field of recog¬ 
nition, protection and restoration of the rights of the Aboriginal and Indigenous 
People in general. 


PACIFIC OCEAN 

ft,20.To petition the UN and US government to recognize “low lying islands" in the 
dumping in the South Pacific and the detrimental greenhouse effect of toxic waste 
dumping of nuclear waste in the Pacific nations. 


RESOLUTION SEVEN: 

ABORIGINAL DEATHS IN CUSTODY 

M. That the WCC and the ACC support the Committee to Defend Black Rights 
(C.D.B.R.) and the Aboriginal Deaths in Custody Watch Committee in their ef¬ 
forts to establish a national vigilance network to document and assess indigenous 
political prisoners in a sincere effort to prevent the continuing cases of Black 
deaths in custody; further, that this network transmit to the appropriate interna¬ 
tional human rights agencies, organisations, and governments all information nec¬ 
essary to assist said prisoners in a timely manner, i.e., before they are murdered. 

7.2. That the WCC recognise that deaths in custody are part of the continuing colonial 
war that has been going on for the last two hundred years, and that the socio¬ 
economic and political circumstances that lead to deaths in custody will not 
change until Aboriginal sovereignty is recognised. 

7.3 That the WCC call upon the Federal Government of Australia to continue the 
Australian Royal Commission into Aboriginal Deaths in Custody until an appro¬ 
priate Crimes Authority under Aboriginal control (including the Chief Royal 
Commissioner, with full investigative and prosecutorial authority) is established 
by Federal legislation. 

7.4. That the WCC condemn the obvious irreverence that the Federal Government of 
Australia has and continues to show for the loss of Aboriginal lives in police cus¬ 
tody and calls upon it to immediately utilise its legislative powers granted in the 
1967 Referendum to intervene with the State governments to stop deaths in custo¬ 
dy. 

7.5. That the WCC call on the Australian Royal Commission to participate in the 
coroner’s inquest into the death of David Gundy and that this be the next case 
heard by the Australian Royal Commission in New South Wales. 



7.6. That the WCC calls on the Greiner Government of New South Wales to make 
some attempt at restitution through monetary compensation to the widow and 
son of Mr. David Gundy and extend to the Gundy family an official, public apol¬ 
ogy. 

7.7. That the Federal Government of Australia immediately fund the Australian Royal 
Commission so as to enable it to carry out thorough investigations on all aspects 
of each death. 

7.8. That this Consultation recognise that to have a cut-off date for the Australian 
Royal Commission at this stage is an insult to Aboriginal people and that this 
would lead to an increase in the deaths of our people at the hands of police and 
prison warders. 

7.9. That the Federal Government of Australia increase funding to the C.D.B.R. so as 
to enable it to carry out its research on a national basis. 

7.10. That this forum recognise the lack of commitment shown by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment of Australia to see that justice is done in relation to deaths in custody; and 
that, if the Federal Government of Australia fails to make the necessary funds 
available to the C.D.B.R. so as to allow it to carry out its vital work, that the WCC 
and its affiliates fund that work through the C.D.B.R. 

7.11. That the Federal Government of Australia make funds available so as to enable 
C.D.B.R. to have adequate legal representation in the Royal Commission. 

7.12 That this Consultation and its affiliates support a national and international pro¬ 
test on September 28, the anniversary of the death of John Pat. 


RESOLUTION EIGHT: 

MILITARISM, TOURISM AND ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM 

GENERAL 

8.1. We deplore the effects of American, French and Australian Militarism on the in¬ 
digenous peoples of the Pacific region and we fully endorse the initial steps taken 
by New Zealand in not allowing nuclear arms in its territories. We urge all gov¬ 
ernments in the Pacific region to break all military links with colonial powers, so 
that a co-operation amongst Pacific nations can develop, based on equality, justice 
and freedom, leading to a nuclear free and independent Pacific region. 

8.2. We urge the WCC to be continually vigilant about the increasing use of land, 
rightly belonging to indigenous people, for military bases and other military pur¬ 
poses. We ask the WCC to protest to Governments, who for military purposes, are 
violating the right of indigenous people to their land, e.g. Guam, the Philippines, 
Australia and Brazil. 
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8.;> We ask the WCC to condemn the Australian Government for its recent decision 
to become an arms supplier, a decision which contradicts its position as a nation 
working for world peace. We regard as false and irrelevant the argument that such 
arms will be sold only to "friendly" and "peace loving" nations. 

8.1. This Consultation and the WCC calls upon the Australian Department of Defence 
to stop proceeding with a proposal to relocate major naval facilities from Sydney 
to Jervis Bay. This proposal will have a major impact on the ability of indigenous 
people in that area to: a) Claim land; b) Establish a National Park. 

8 5. We ask the WCC to lobby the Australian Government to cease military aid to 
Indonesia and the Philippines. 

8 6. The low flying missiles in Goose Bay Labrador, Canada, is disrupting the tradi¬ 
tional way of life of the Innu who inhabit these lands. The caribou herds’ natural 
trails are being disturbed. When the Innu want to negotiate or peacefully protest, 
they are subject to arrest, jail or fines. The test bases that are set up in the north¬ 
ern parts of Canada have also disrupted a traditional way of life. We ask the WCC 
to lobby the US and Canadian Governments to stop military activity over indig¬ 
enous territories including B 52 flights, NATO military exercises, etc. 


TOURISM 

Contrary to the claims of its promotors, tourism, the biggest civilian industry in the 
world, has not benefited the poor and the oppressed. Tourism is not an indigenous 
practice; nor has it been initiated by the indigenous peoples. Rather, tourism promo- 
lion and tourism development has been directed and controlled by those who already 
control wealth and power, nationally and internationally. Its sole purpose is to make 
money. 

As such, tourism is a new form of colonialism, an integral part of the pervasive eco- 
lomic imperialism of today. As a consequence, the indigenous people suffer the most; 
heir cultures have been further destroyed, their beaches and even their sacred sites 
nave been taken over or intruded upon in order to build hotels or tourist resorts. 

Furthermore, tourism brings, or at least expands, the evils of alcoholism, drugs and 
prostitution to the indigenous people. In some cases, women and young children of the 
indigenous people have been lured or stolen, and then sold, into prostitution and other 
forms of exploitation. As such, sexism and racism are closely interlinked with tourism. 
In short, tourism, as it exists today, is anti- people. If not checked and transformed, it 
will bring grave harm, not only to the indigenous people, but also to all people at all 
levels. 

We, therefore, 

8.7. Urge the indigenous people everywhere to exert their rights and control over 
tourism activities in their area. If control is not possible, it should be rejected alto¬ 
gether. 
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8.8. Urge the WCC and its member churches, in collaboration with the Ecumenical 
Coalition on Third World Tourism (ECTWT) to support the victims of tourism, 
especially among the indigenous peoples, in their struggle: 

a) against the negative impact of tourism; 

b) for indigenous economic development and control of tourism in their own 
area and to find alternatives to tourist development. 

8.9. Urge that the UN and its related international organizations such as the World 
Tourism Organization, the World Bank, the IMF, UNDP, ILO, etc., rethink and 
redirect their policies and practices on tourism promotion. These organizations 
should look at the issue from the perspectives of the people at the bottom, not just 
those of the governments and the tourism industry. 

8.10. They should become fully aware that there exists inherent structural exploitation 
in tourism. Its impact on the poor and the indigenous people has been extremely 
negative. Therefore, the UN’s relevant organizations should support the indig¬ 
enous people to regain control or better yet, to find alternatives to tourism devel¬ 
opment in their area. 


ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM 

8.11. All multi-national and transnational Corporations have restricted the economic 
independence of the indigenous peoples. This type of activity should be con¬ 
demned as economic imperialism. And this condemnation should also be directed 
at the countries they represent. We call upon the WCC and other international 
bodies, such as the UN, to assist all the indigenous peoples in their struggle to at¬ 
tain their own economic independence, and to end the economic exploitation of 
indigenous peoples and their lands. 

8.12. In order to rectify the imbalance in trade and the unjustified flow of money from 
poorer nations, for example the Pacific Island nations to the so-called metropoli¬ 
tan powers, we urge the WCC and the UN to bring pressure to bear on the impe¬ 
rialist nations to scale down the activism of the multi-national corporations on 
the one hand and to help create more just trading opportunities for Island nations 
with other nations, including the metropolitan powers. 


RESOLUTION NINE: 
COMMEMORATIVE EVENTS 


The importance of the commemorations in Aotearoa in 1990 (150th Anniversary of 
the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi) and the Americas in 1992 (500th Anniversary of 
the Invasion of the Americas) should be recognized. 



The WCC/PCR should be involved in de-celebration activities in 1990 and 1992. The 
clurches must not join with governments or other institutions in celebration. 

9 1. We call on the WCC/PCR to establish and fund a Working Group whose member¬ 
ship will be totally indigenous, non-governmental persons who have a specific 
mandate given by a constituency within their country. This working group will 
be responsible for: 

a) Co-ordination and monitoring events between 1990 and 1992; 

b) Structuring and implementing resources to support international exchange be¬ 
tween indigenous peoples during these times; 

c) They will also help maintain these networks and provide resources for indig¬ 
enous people to gather internally within their own countries. 

).2 The PCR establish and fund a Media Working Party which will become a perma¬ 
nent part of the PCR, with a clear mandate to create an International Media Net¬ 
work of and for indigenous peoples, which will monitor and exchange informa¬ 
tion concerning National and International indigenous issues, by way of radio, TV 
and print for 1990 and 1992. We call on WCC to support a global indigenous Me¬ 
dia Network, complementing and co-ordinating struggles globally. 

9.3. We call on the WCC/PCR to encourage their member churches to use their re¬ 
sources on TV, Radio and Print Media to re-educate their constituency about the 
real histories of indigenous people, the colonization of their lands and the con¬ 
tinuing effects of that colonization - the loss of land, lives and cultures. 
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The 1982 WCC Central Committee Statement on the Land Rights 


INTRODUCTION 

This WCC statement on land rights for indigenous people focuses primarily on the 
original inhabitants of the Americas, Australia and New Zealand who have exper¬ 
ienced a common history of colonial invasion and dispossession of their land by na¬ 
tions with predominantly Christian populations. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Indigenous people claim that the recognition of prior ownership of their traditional 
territories is fundamental to the issue of land rights. Thus for them land rights 
must include the right to political power through self-government and economic 
power through the right to choose what happens on the land. 

Invasions, colonisation, brutal subjugation, and genocidal practices, accompanied by 
the continuing denial of basic human rights, have not only denied the indigenous 
people's title to use of the land, but in many cases have left the survivors without a 
territory, denying them their rights to an identity. 

Underlying this history have been racist beliefs which identify indigenous people as 
being sub-human, and which refuse to acknowledge the very existence of their 
spiritual, cultural, social, political and legal systems. 

SENSE OP URGENCY 

The denial of political power has allowed treaties to be abrogated (Canada, USA, 
New Zealand); land to be expropriated (Mexico, Puerto Rico, Guatemala); people to 
be forcibly relocated (Brazil, Paraguay, Philippines); and policies of assimilation to 
be implemented (Chile, Australia, Colombia). 

The tentacles of an economy characterised by the maximisation of profit and con¬ 
centration of the power of decision-making have reached out into every corner of 
the globe with devastating consequences for indigenous people. The scramble for 
more and more energy, minerals and raw materials has led to closer cooperation be¬ 
tween transnational corporations and ,, development"-conscious governments in a 
silent war against the original inhabitants of the land. This unrelenting demand for 
resources threatens to dispossess the people of their land and economic ba§e and to 
destroy their environment. In Brazil, "Indian nations" are being forced from their 
lands and squeezed into isolated areas by new highway, mining and agricultural de¬ 
velopment projects. In Western Australia, a mining boom is violating the cultural 
integrity and sacred sites of the aboriginal people, while in northern parts of Cana¬ 
da, massive oil, gas and uranium projects threaten to destroy the fragile environ¬ 
ment and the social fabric of the indigenous communities. 

The Central Committee has been made aware of the intense pain and suffering of 
the indigenous people in these and other situations around the world and the fol- 
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[lowing urgent issues have been identified through studies, consultations and visits 
to land rights situations: 


1. The struggle for indigenous people for land rights has intensified, as can be seen 
in the growing strength of the "International Conference of Indigenous Peoples" 
and the mounting support for a special working group on indigenous peoples 
within the United Nations system. The indigneous people’s cries for justice can 
no longer be ignored. 

2. The growing worldwide emphasis on national security and militarization is used 
to maintain existing, unjust power structures and has intensified racial discrimi¬ 
nation and oppression. The victims of these policies, those who are described as 
security risks, are most often those who struggle for justice. 

3. The growing concentration of economic power in capitalist economies has led to 
increased cooperation among transnational corporations, financial institutions, 
and governments in affirming profit-making over people’s rights to self- 
determination. 


T 


HE CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCHES 


The indigenous people’s struggle for land rights is challenging the Church to be 
faithful to its Gospel of reconciliation and to the biblical affirmation of the creation 
of all human beings in the image of God. 


Crucial to the Christian understanding of reconciliation between peoples is the de¬ 
mand for justice. God’s revelation has led Christians to a new understanding of 
their prophetic role in witnessing to the biblical priority for justice. In the light of 
this fact, the Church’s mission is to express solidarity with the oppressed in all the 
ways compatible with the faith and in recognition of its guilt in the sin of racism. 
The racist denial of indigenous people’s identity can only be combatted when the 
oppressed are empowered spiritually, economically and politically. 


It is generally recognised that historically the churches first made contact with in¬ 
digenous people through missionary and evangelisation endeavours. Today indig¬ 
enous people are urging them to re-examine their total life to ensure that: 


a) traditional ownership of land be respected and guaranteed; 


b) indigenous culture and spirituality be respected rather than violated; 

c) the presentation of the Gospel remain open to the value of all indigenous cul¬ 
tures instead of becoming an instrument of domination; 

d) cooperation in serving indigenous people rather than competition in proselytism 
characterise the relationship between different denominations; 

e) the life style practised by Christians living and serving among indigenous people 
reflect the basic biblical ethos; 
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f) educational programmes be designed in consultation with the indigenous people, 
controlled by them and respecting the traditional values and cultures of the peo¬ 
ple. 


THE CHURCHES’ SOLIDARITY WITH INDIGENOUS PEOPLE 

In many countries, churches have taken courageous stands and engaged in action in 
support of land rights for indigenous people. 

In the 1970s, rapid resource development in northern regions of Canada provided a 
focus for Canadian churches to challenge the moral and ethical values of the devel¬ 
opment model and to address the claims of the indigenous people. Through the for¬ 
mation of the ecumenical coalition, Project North, the churches have made a com¬ 
mitment to the support for indigenous rights in Canada. More recently, Canadian 
churches have taken shareholder action in opposition to the destructive policy of a 
transnational mining company operation on indigenous land, and have taken politi¬ 
cal action to oppose Federal Legislation which seriously undermines the right of the 
indigenous people to the resources of their land. 

In Brazil in 1980, 27 missionaries from 5 national churches gathered with various 
Indian leaders in the Amazonia to examine the present tragic situation of the indig¬ 
enous peoples. The Evangelical and the Catholic Churches* representatives recog¬ 
nised their contribution to the colonialist enterprise of domination. They confessed 
their mistakes and the wrongs committed against the indigenous people, of having 
shown contempt for their cultures and having divided the people by forming differ¬ 
ent denominations and sects. In response they pledged their total solidarity in de¬ 
fence of land rights and ethnic identities of the indigenous people. 

Over the past two decades, there has been growing awareness within the churches 
of Australia of the nature and results of the dispossession of the indigenous people. 
The churches have increasingly identified with the indigenous people’s struggle and 
in 1981 acted with courage in inviting a WCC team to visit the indigenous people as 
a way of increasing international Attention to the situation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

In light of these experiences, understanding and challenges, the Central Committe 

appeals to member churches to: 

1. listen to and learn from indigenous people in order to deepen Christian under¬ 
standing of (and solidarity with) their legal rights, their political situation, their 
cultural achievements and aspirations, and their spiritual convictions; 

2. commit significant financial and human resources UMhe struggle of indigenous 
people for land rights; 

3. become politically involved on the side of indigenous peoples and join the strug¬ 
gle against those powers and principalities which seek to deny the land rights 
and human rights of indigenous people; 



1 . support indigenous people struggling for land rights in their efforts to build 
linkage with other indigenous people around the world; 

as a sign to the wider community of the churches’ commitment to justice for in¬ 
digenous people: 

a. to recognise the rightful claims of indigenous people and take steps to trans¬ 
fer land and property to them; 

b. to set up procedures to deal with the claims or demands of the indigenous 
people made upon the churches; 

c. to support the struggle of the people in their land claims through national 
and international Courts of Law; 

b. examine their investments in national and transnational corporations with a 
view to taking action to combat corporate policies affecting the lands of indig¬ 
enous people; 

7. urge their government to ratify and implement all relevant United Nations and 
other inter-governmental instruments for the protection of the rights of indig¬ 
enous people; 

H. urge their governments to enact adequate and effective national legislation re¬ 
cognising the collective property of the indigenous people. 

The Unit Committee also recommends that the Central Committee: 

I. Reaffirm that the issue of land rights for indigenous people should continue to 
be a priority for the work of the Programme to Combat Racism, as well as a con¬ 
cern of other sub-units of the WCC. The Programme to Combat Racism should 
involve other sub-units of the WCC in its work on this issue. 

2. Request the Programme to Combat Racism in consultation with the Commission 
of Churches on International Affairs to take appropriate actions in cooperation 
with other NGOs to gain international recognition for self-determination of the 
indigenous people on the lands to which they claim titles by indigenous tradi¬ 
tion or treaties. 

3. Welcome the creation by the United Nations of the working group on indig¬ 
enous populations, and urge the United Nations, through its Commission on 
Human Rights, to give highest priority to the the elaboration of appropriate in¬ 
ternational instruments for the protection and implementation of the rights of 
the indigenous peoples. 

4. Request the Programme to Combat Racism to set up suitable mechanisms to ex¬ 
amine the policies of international banks and other corporations which finance 
development projects affecting indigenous people and to take appropriate action 
to ensure that the rights of indigenous people are fully respected in such devel¬ 
opment programmes. 
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5. Strongly recommend that the issue of land rights for indigenous people be high¬ 
lighted at the Vancouver Assembly and request the Programme to Combat Rac¬ 
ism staff, in consultation with the Assembly Preparations Committee, to make 
the necessary arrangements, including stimulating the imagination through 
highlighting the question of land rights and indigenous people by visual aids and 
other means such as personal testimonies at the Vancouver Assembly. 
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information is an occasional publication of the Programme to Combat Racism of 
World Council of Churches. Its primary purpose is to provide churches, support 
ps and individuals with background documentation and analyses on major issues 
cjombatting racism. It is a small effort towards stimulating and supporting a form of 
native information through which the voices of the victims of racism can be 
d. 


Thd views expressed do not necessarily reflect those of the World Council of Churches 
or tpe Programme to Combat Racism. 
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